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A Free Trade 
Commonwealth ? 


Mr Diefenbaker’s demand for more Anglo-Canadian trade has 
set on foot a great debate to which Mr Thorneycroft’s pro- 
posal for a free trade area is the most thought-provoking, as 
well as the most provocative, contribution. 
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Your factory can have thermal 
insulation and£ fire protection— 


if you use 





the NON-COMBUSTIBLE 
Asbestos Insulation Board 


Sou need not lose money 


THE COST OF THE WASTED HEAT that escapes 
through your uninsulated factory roof each year 
is probably in the region of 8s. 8d. a square yard. 
It can add up to a lot of money—and money that 
has done no work. Lining your roof may well 


reduce this loss to as little as one shilling a 
square yard of insulated roof—a yearly saving of 
£360 for every thousand square yards. You should 
be able to recover the capital cost in three to 
four. years*. 


you need of fear fire 


A LINING OF ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation 


board can at the same time provide a barrier that 


will contain a fire for many hours. For not only is 
it non-combustible, but it will neither fracture 
nor shatter at any temperature up to 2000°F. 


UNAFFECTED BY STEAM OR HUMIDITY Factory 
conditions of heat, steam or humidity will not 
affect the structural strength of this light- 
weight, inorganic sheet. 


NOT ASBESTOS CEMENT Asbestolux represents 
the greatest advance known in the production of 
insulating sheet lining materials. It is unique in 
method of manufacture, ingredients and per- 


SPECIAL SURVEY OFFER 


formance. Asbestolux asbestos insulation board 
is not to be confused with asbestos-cement 
sheeting which contains a high proportion of 
cement. The principal ingredient of Asbestolux 
is Amosite asbestos (from The Cape Asbestos 
Company’s South African mines). The bonding 
of the fibres is effected not with cement but by 
a high pressure steam process which ensures an 
entirely inorganic bond that 

withstands extremes of heat 

and is unaffected by steam or 

moisture. 


* excluding tar considerations 





We shall be glad to arrange for an independent heating 


consultant to assess the fuel saving that can be made at your factory. Details of this service, 
tic chnical information and advice are obtainable from the manufacturers. 


ASBESTOLUX is now available on immediate delivery 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD 


A subsidiary of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 


COWLEY BRIDGE WORKS, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX, TELEPHONE : UXBRIDGE 4313 
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VWAYGSELL? EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING PLANTS 
have transformed living conditions in many parts of the world by providing ample supplies of pure 
fresh water from sea water. Many communities in what were practically desert areas, are, as a 
. result, able to enjoy greatly improved standards of living, and to take part in the world’s industrial 


activities. 


We have more than half a century’s experience in the design and manufacture of sea-water 
evaporating and distilling plants for land and marine use, to provide fresh water for boiler feeding 


and domestic supplies, and we welcome consultation on any specific requirements. 


Makers of Condensing Plant and Boiler 
Feed Auxiliaries for all Land and Marine 
Duties. 





The Weir Group : 


| G. &J. WEIRLTD. : DRYSDALE &CO.LTD. : WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
j WEIR VALVES LTD. : THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. : Wm. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 
[Weir] W. R. SKINNER LTD. 














£12,500 to £100,000 turnover in 3 years!” 


This is the kind of thing that can happen in 
export trading when ECGD takes the worry of 
bad debts off your shoulders: in 1953 a firm 
making specialised engine parts turned over 
£12,500 in exports. Their products were highly 
thought of abroad, but credit uncertainty held 
them back from selling more. At this point 
they called in the ECGD man and with his 
co-operation they found themselves in a 
position to accept new orders to the tune of an 
extra £52,000 in the first year. Last year their 


This is a true 

story, but because 
business between 
ECGD and exporters 
is strictly confidential 
any details which 
could identify the 
exporter have been 
left out. 





ai. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


a ll le ee eee eee ee ne ee ee 


talk it over with your ECGD man 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 
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turnover topped £100,000, and the latest 
figures show that it is still going up. 

How does ECGD co-operate? First of all by 
vetting your prospective buyers. (Remember, 
ECGD keeps files on over 100,000 buyers in 
168 export markets.) Secondly, by seeing that 
you get your money even when the buyer 
doesn’t pay. 

If you feel that your business could profit by 
such co-operation, call in the ECGD man— 
he’ll arrange it for you. 


EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 
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E.C.G.D. is a Government 
Department set up to help 
exporters. Its services are fully 
explained in the booklet 
‘Payment Secured’. 

Write for a free copy. 
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mobile cranes for cargo handling 







80%, of the World’s Cargo is 
handled in loads which are 
within the capacity of the 
“go-anywhere” RapieR 8 and 
10 Super Mobile Cranes with 
their patented cargo-handling 
jibs. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER Ltd 
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Soundings 


The potentialities of a new product or process can 
often be forecast, and waste of effort avoided, by the 
effective use of project assessment 

The Sondes Place Research Institute carries out 
project assessments which combine economic and , 
technical investigations of some or all of these aspects 


The thermodynamics of any chemical process 
involved; the patent position; the existing 
and potential applications; the volume and 
value of the probable demand; the number, 
sources, prices and usage of competing 
materials; chemical engineering problems; 
estimated cost of production 


212-5 

When chemists, chemical engineers and mechanical 
engineers work together (as they will for you at 
Sondes Place) their combined service to industrial 
research and development is greater than the 


sum of their isolated efforts... May we send you 
our booklet about our services? 


SP 
RI 


Sondes Place 


Research Institute 
(Division E) 


DORKING SURREY ° DORKING 326567 
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Can you 
take it? 


HE next time there is some crisis in world 
‘Daas buying all the national news- 
papers you can lay hands on. See how differ- 
ently each one covers the same story. Some 
will regard it as less important than a front- 
page bathing beauty. Others will temper it to 
the wishes and aims of their proprietor. And 


others will see the facts only through the dark 


distorting glasses of party prejudice. Finally, 


read the Manchester Guardian—and you will 
at once sense its completely candid approach. 

To be a Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrelevant. 
If the news is important, in it goes—with no 
editorial censorship to gloss over unpalatable 
facts or unpopular truths. 

If youarealready areader of the Manchester 
Guardian, you will know that here is a news- 
paper which puts sincerity before circulation. 
If you are coming to it as a new reader, you 
will find the Guardian a refreshing change 
from the woolliness and wiles of what is 


termed ‘popular journalism’, 
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| like 
to be a 
big fish... 


“I like my suppliers to regard me 
as one of their important customers. 
That’s why I deal with the medium- 
size firms.” 


“Like J. & P?” 
“Yes, exactly! They are big enough 
to tackle any electrical job but they 
are not too big to give me personal 


attention.” 


“That way you probably get 
better service.” 


“I certainly do.” 


THE RIGHT-SIZED FIRM FOR YOU 








J. & P. manufacture cables, trans- 
formers, switchgear, capacitors, etc., 
and undertake electrification schemes 
for many of the largest industrial 
concerns in this country and overseas. 
They have been in the business since 
1875. But they still retain that regard 
for the individual customer that only 
the smaller firms can have. 






JOHNSON & PHILLIP 


() A Power in the Electrical World 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD * CHARLTON * LONDON S.E.7 
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Joint statement by 


The British Employers’ Confederation 
andthe Trades Union Congress 


N inerease in personal savings would 
be greatly to the advantage of Great 
Britain at this time. That is a conclusion 
upon which employers and trade union 
leaders as well as all the political parties 
are commonly agreed. 


One important benefit which, we believe, 
would result from a substantial increase 
in savings would be to slow down the rate 
of the inflation of our currency which has 
been going on steadily for a number of 
years. Another would be to help us to 
finance the very heavy programme of in- 
dustrial development Great Britain must 
undertake if we are to compete success- 
fully with other highly mechanised indus- 


trial nations in the markets of the world. 


In addition, individual savers who are able, 
even with some effort, to put something by 
regularly will find it greatly to their 
personal advantage to do so. 

For these reasons we, representing respec- 
tively the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion and the Trades Union Congress, call 
upon all leaders of industry among em- 
ployers and the trade unions to give their 
best help to the National Savings Commit- 
tee in their campaign during the coming 
winter to increase by not less than five per 
cent. the number of people saving through 
National Savings Groups in places of 
employment. 


24.8.1957 


V bende 


aon 


(Sir Thomas Williamson) 


Chairman 


General Council Trades Union Congress 


baitituias 


(Sir Colin Anderson) 


President 


British Employers’ Confederation 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE * LONDON, 8.W.7 
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He found 


business 
where 

he least 
expected it 


HIS run of luck started the first night out when he found hime 
self sitting next to an American businessman at dinner. Later, 
over a nightcap, they were still talking—talking business almost 
without realizing it. The Englishman had already made a valu- 
able contact, with the sort of man he wanted to meet. He might 
have been in. America from the moment he stepped aboard. 

Like so many others, this man has now found just how much 
it pays him to travel by United States Lines. The Blue Riband 
held by the ‘“‘United States” means that her standard of punctu- 
ality is unsurpassed, a boon to people with closely planned 
appointment schedules. On board, in superbly comfortable sur- 
roundings, the businessman can still continue his work, if neces- 
sary, with ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone, stenographic 
and typewriting services at hand. When he wants to relax, there’s 
no better way than aboard the ‘United States” or her running- 
mate the “America.” Wonderful food and wine, top-grade 
orchestras, CinemaScope, well-stocked libraries, ““keep-fit’’ faci- 
lities—whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS 
all these are readily available. In addition there’s 25 cubic feet 
or 275 Ib. FREE baggage allowance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A ‘‘FIRST CLASS’’ HOLIDAY 


whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the U.S.A. 
and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and families 
can go to these countries. Remember—your £100 is spendable entirely 
in America. If you travel by United States Lines your holiday starts as 
soon as you arrive on board ship; by the time you land in America 
you’re thoroughly rested and relaxed, ready for another exciting 
holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that money 
can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay informality, 
offer a perfect solution, 

Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


FIRST CLASS— CABIN CLASS—TOURIST CLASS 


3.8. United States — SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — NEW YORK 
s.s. America — SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — COBH— NEW YORK 











SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W 
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Brighten the Autumn at 


BRIGHTON 


GB JOHNSON « ROYAL YORK BUILDINGS - BRIGHTON 


remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 









Now is one of the finest times of 

the year at Brighton. Holiday 

there in sun and warmth. 

Shows, shops, golf courses, 

entertainments are yours for 

the enjoying. Just an hour 
by train from London. 


Guide and Hotel List 6d. from: 








INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


1 / 6 d. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls ® 





PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 
Hot Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON «STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJi TOKYO 
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When building a new process plant, engineering is the easiest 
place to cut investment costs. But it’s the wrong place! The 
saving of a few hundred hours of engineering, or trying to buy 
engineering at a price, can cost thousands of extra hours of 
field labour and additional thousands of pounds for materials. 
Although the added cost of inadequate engineering seldom 
can be pin-pointed beforehand, it is inevitably 

reflected in the operating record of the piant. 

Better engineering is the basis of the Kellogg 

organisation’s world-wide reputation both as engineers and 
F builders of complete process plants and as consultants 

on various special engineering projects. This 

better engineering is the result of good engineers 

working in an atmosphere where sound 

engineering is the measure of success 

for both the individual and the organisation. 

To Kellogg's clients, better engineering means 

plants built at the lowest capital investment 

consistent with reasonable operating 

and maintenance costs. 

Kellogg International Corporation 

welcomes the opportunity to 

demonstrate hcw better engineering 

can benefit companies contemplating 

he KOSS CULES 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH $Q. LONDON - W.I, 


SOCIETE KELLOGG «+ PARIS 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION « NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA +: RIO DE JANEIRO 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA + CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
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Escape route for Heat 
This photographic diagram 


shows clearly the granular 
Structure of SINTERLINKE, 


the scientific answer to 


today’s clutch and brake 
problems. 


SINTERLINK e « e the final factor 
in Power Transmission 


Clutch plates on cars, tractors, winches, cranes, machine 
tools and so forth take an awful beating. They probably 
cause more idle time for maintenance than any other com- 
ponent. But SINTERLINK, the sintered-metal facing 
for clutches, changes the situation dramatically. It has a 
phenomenally long life. And this is not all. SINTERLINK 
is a true friend to the designer since it permits the use of a 
smaller and lighter clutch for a given task. 







Full literature will be sent or our 
technical representative will call on request. 


ef 


MAXIMUM MARKS TO SINTERLINK FOR 
Low Rate of Wear - Smooth operation - Stability 
Absence of Fade - High Thermal Conductivity 

THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I1. BAT: 8822 
. 12814 
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HE’S GOT 


INGRAM 
COOLNESS 





4% Ingram coolness changes a man’s 

4 attitude to shaving! Ingram is 
‘ ...” $0 comforting because it com- 
bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 
as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 
has an easy passage — and you have a contented skin. 
There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 
coolest shave in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 





ak Re, 
a ; 
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INGRAM combines its own face lotion 
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For LIFE ASSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


ORTHER 
SSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 





Food for a lion—not me! But that 
lion gave me food for thought. Now 
I have a ‘ Northern’ Income Policy 
and if anything happens to me the wife 
and children will get £250 a year tax 
free. It costs me less than £1 per month, 
but it’s worth twice that because it 
gives me peace of mind. 

The Northern can arrange Life Assurances to 
provide an income for your dependants, to 
cancel mortgages in the event of your death, 
to provide for your children’s education, and 
many other benefits. 


LONDON ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed {75,000,000 


‘ FIRE .- LIFE .- MARINE « ACCIDENT - MOTOR « HOUSEHOLD -« PENSIONS « ENGINEERING e¢ TRADE RISKS 
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A Free Trade 


Commonwealth? 


R THORNEYCROFT has become a one-man shock troop. 
M By his project for an Anglo-Canadian free trade area he has 

shocked many Canadians, politically as well as industrially, even 
more brutally than he shocked many Britons by his 7 per cent Bank 
Rate. The Bank Rate was at least realistic and relevant; can the same 
be said, in face of the built-in obstacles on both sides of the Atlantic, 
of the free trade proposal ? Before deciding No it is important to under- 
stand what, in effect, Mr Thorneycroft is saying. He is replying to the 
deeply felt belief of Mr Diefenbaker, Canada’s new Conservative Prime 
Minister, that there should be a very large increase, by unspecified 
means, in trade between Canada and Britain; and he is saying, bluntly, 
that this can be brought about only by progressively freeing Anglo- 
Canadian trade from restrictions. He is saying, in clinical terms, what 
the statement by all the Commonwealth finance ministers said in the 
usual pious phraseology on Tuesday, at the end of their meeting at Mont 
Tremblant, when they prayed in aid of the pound sterling the promotion 
of “freer and expanding trade and payments.” 

There can be two views about the way in which this project came to 
be injected into the Commonwealth discussions, and on to the Canadian 
scene. There ought to be less disagreement among liberals about the need 
for this sort of down-to-earth challenge, provided it is sent to the right 
addresses. It is the addresses which British politicians resist. The 
challenge should be as much to British farm policy as to 
Canadian industrial policies—and, implicitly and importantly, as 
much to other Commonwealth countries as to Canada. In the 
matters which were the direct concern of the finance ministers’ 
conference—as Mr Thorneycroft’s intercontinental missile to Canada 
was not—something similarly clinical and down-to-earth is called 
for by way of comment and test. It is altogether gratifying that 
the eleven finance ministers—including representatives of Ghana and 
Malaya for the first time—should publicly reaffirm that the protection 
of sterling is a collective Commonwealth interest and responsibility. 
What one wants to know is how this will work out in practice, in the 
balancing of development plans and investment demands against the 
capital resources available, and in the use and abuse of sterling balances. 
It is altogether encduraging that these spokesmen of the overseas Com- 
monwealth should have given Mr Maudling the green light to go ahead 
with his negotiations for an industrial free trade area in Europe. But 
one needs to be assured that those, in Britain or in the Commonwealth, 
who will the end of European free trade will also, when the pinch comes, 
will the means. The willingness to hurt some established interests and 
to alter some details of development plans, in order to secure greater 
prosperity for all, is going to be the test. 

The truth is that, ballon d’essai though Mr Thorneycroft’s Canadian 
proposal may be at this early stage, it does drive directly into the heart of 
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the Commonwealth problem. Tactically, it was put for- 
ward in the attempt to bring down to brass tacks Mr 
Diefenbaker’s call for a fifteen per cent diversion of 
Canada’s import trade to Britain, a call made with sin- 
cerity but without much consideration, almost within 
hours of becoming Prime Minister, in the hope that, 
with another election in the offing, it would furnish the 
basis for a new Ottawa conference. The British govern- 
ment wished to show that Barkis, too, was willing ; 
this country could, indeed, do with the annual $600 
million of extra export earnings which Mr Diefenbaker’s 
call conjured up, and the British counter-offer could fit 
in neatly with the bargaining over European free trade. 
But, whatever the tactics and immediate consequences, 
it is the longer-term implications of the offer for the 
strategy of Commonwealth trade policy that should 
matter most. What is needed in Commonwealth trade 
is a sense of shock and a clearing away of doubletalk. Mr 
Thorneycroft has administered the first; now is the 
time to get on with the second. 


HE argument over the Canadian offer shows up the 
doubletalk in convenient relief. Britain’s staple 
exports compete with Canadian manufactures that are 
relatively moderately protected by tariffs; Canada’s 
staple exports compete with British farm products that 
are heavily protected by other means. This is broadly 
true of the Australasian dominions as well. To suggest 


a free trade area to any of them in such circumstances: 


looks rather like proposing to a teetotaller that you and 
he go dutch on daily rounds of drinks. The problems of 
the newer Asian and African countries are different. 
They want capital for development, but they want to get 
their investment goods from the cheapest source in 
terms of foreign exchange, and this is not necessarily 
Britain. 

These are the thickets through which a liberal 
economic policy for the Commonwealth must tear 
its way. The ideal policy ought to be clear. It should 
aim at, first, free trade in terms of the progressive 
removal of all barriers, whether of tariff, quota or sub- 
sidy ; equally it should aim at development in terms of 
a free capital market within the Commonwealth which 
would ensure that the scarce supply of capital would 
go to the ventures that offer the highest marginal return. 
The ultimate ideal of Commonwealth free trade 
—and it is worth restating this in bold and even 
unrealistic colours—would be to provide the economic 
conditions that would obtain if the Commonwealth 
consisted of one country, one market and one people. 
There is, admittedly, no political possibility of com- 
pletely achieving this ; those who talk most glibly of 
it on the British side would never accept the implica- 
tions for British agriculture—or for immigration here 
from the West Indies. But it remains right, and realistic, 
too, to cheer it on as far as it can go. 

How far can it go? In the older dominions, the 
issue quickly comes back to the large agricultural 
surpluses which they cannot sell in Britain, partly 
because Britain at times buys cheaper elsewhere, but— 
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a very much bigger factor—because Britain buys more 


dearly at home. One result of Britain’s agricultural 
protectionism is that Canada and the Australasian 
dominions are putting more of their resources into 
industries which compete with British exports ; 
another is that they are being driven to seek bilateral 
trade pacts with other countries, which involve whittling 
down such industrial tariff preferences as they still 
give to Britain. Eventually, the only way to save what 
remains of the Commonwealth preferential market in 
these older dominions—if we want to save it—will be 
to offer a type of free trade area, in which the 
reduction of subsidies to British agriculture matches 
the progressive removal of barriers to British 
exports. It is vital to be clear that the British 
resistance to this course has nothing to do with the 
balance of payments, since the subsidies threaten to 
retard exports more than they cut the import bill. Nor 
is it a defence objection, since the military planners have 
now disposed of the idea of broken-backed warfare. It 
is a matter of political—and social—choice. And it is 
fair to point out that, since a long period of adjustment 
would be envisaged, as in the European schemes, mar- 
ginal changes in agricultural policy away from subsidis- 
ing farm products which directly compete with 
dominion surpluses should be perfectly manageable 
over the next few years. 

The problem to be settled between Britain and the 
Asian and ‘African Commonwealth is the different 
one of capital. These countries might, of course, offer 
to retain what is now left of imperial preference if 
Britain promised to lend to them more extensively, and 
on uneconomic terms. But, before any such bargain is 
struck, it should be realised that to establish a balance 
of payments surplus of some £400 or £500 million a 
year to lend, it would probably be necessary to depress 
internal demands in Britain by much more. Those 
Tories who profess to fear that Mr Nehru might try 
to run our foreign policy should take thought for the 
greater danger that he may, in effect, help to run our 
domestic policy on permanently defiationary courses. 
The liberal reply must be that if the Commonwealth 
is to be made a single capital market, and if investment 
funds are to be used in the most profitable places, then 
interest rates—especially in the main lending centre of 
London, but with some co-operation from the borrow- 
ing dominions as well—should be high enough to 
equalise the demand for, and the supply of, capital in 
the Commonwealth as a whole. 

The importance of Mr. Thorneycroft’s offer is 
that it may prod everybody, governments, producers 
and electorates, to straighter thinking between now 
and the new Ottawa which is now planned—and 
which could mark as great a turning-point as the 
first. If so, everyone will be vastly indebted to Mr 
Diefenbaker for sparking off the change ; and, even in 
the midst of his present embarrassments, he can take a 
good deal of comfort from that. 

The Canadian reaction is described on page 50 ; and the 
details of Anglo-Canadian trade are given on page 71 
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Labour on Ice 


Our Special Correspondent who attended the Labour party conference 


at Brighton this week summarises its main, uncomforting implications. 


ENTLY, gently walks the Labour party with the glitter- 
G ing prospect of office in its grasp. It deserves to be 
said straightaway that the feature of this conference that 
looks like having most effect on the future of Britain is this 
gentleness, rather than Thursday’s bomb-unhappy farce 
over Mr Bevan. Throughout this week Mr Gaitskell has 
sat with the rapt, proprietorial but anxious look on 
his face which you would wear if you had just become 
the owner of a Ming vase and were having to allow Mr 
John Lawrence (Holborn and St Pancras) and Miss Joan 
Maynard (Thirsk and Malton) to finger it. Down there 
below the platform in the Sports Stadium, where the 
Brighton Tigers usually pursue their Puck, the mass of the 
delegates sat huddled uncomfortably together (and spread- 
ing Asian flu germs to each other) on a thin covering over 
thick ice ; over to the platform’s right, in preparation for 
the Christmas ice show when Miss Gloria Nord will take 
over from Mr Gaitskell as the principal attraction in this 
assemblage, was a star-studded backcloth labelled “ Paradise 
Amusements, Walk In.” These two locational accidents 
could have served as the theme of the conference. No 
leader of a Labour Opposition in history has had things 
so good, and Mr Gaitskell’s resolve has been simply to 
keep things that way. The first question one should ask 
after Brighton is, therefore, what sort of Prime Minister he 
looks as if he would be. 


T is becoming more and more probable that his main 
[ concern, if he does get into office and certainly while he 
is still out of it, will be not to be too beastly to anyone. It 
. is still, of course, permissible (indeed obligatory) for him 
to say some beastly things about the rich, but the Great 
Leveller who was going to do another 1999 on them, the 
fiery fury that was going to sear all those businessmen 
unjustly enjoying capital gains (when there were such things 
as capital gains) has noticeably faded before the backcloth ; 
with the bandwagon rolling rightwards towards Paradise 
Amusements, the Labour leaders appeared at times to be 
trying to beckon aboard even the stockbrokers’ vote. Here, 
very clearly, was a Labour conference in pursuit of moderate 
men’s votes rather than of wild men’s policies. The tiger 
has turned into a kitten on the hearthrug, and the dominant 
note one will remember from Brighton was not the snarl 
but the irritating strains of, for example, Miss Alice Bacon 
(speaking on the Rent Act) raised in loud miaouw. Before 
going on to make any complaints, it should be recognised 
without reserve that Mr Gaitskell, who inherited the 
Labour leadership under the disadvantage of belonging 
to the school neither of left-wing intellectuals nor of right- 
wing trade unionists, has done astonishingly well, by any 
test, to get Labour policy this far in moderation’s course ; 
one does not want to hit Robin Goodfellow too hard. But 
two very strong criticisms remain which would still prevent 
him—or Labour—from getting your correspondent’s vote. 

The first is that Labour’s constant, and entirely under- 
standable, pursuit of votes has really become far too 
cloying. The pursuit was shown at its worst, of course, 


in the national executive’s motion on the opening day, 
which first said that Labour would repeal the Rent Act and 
then admitted that it could not do so ; to dangle before the 
tenants of these six million houses the idea that a Labour 
government will “ promptly” redress their grievances by 
getting a host of rent tribunals to find out what is a “ reason- 
able ” (the executive’s word) rent for each of them might 
politely be described as politicking, but more accurately as 
an inexcusably cruel hoax. So many Labour leaders have 
in the past admitted to your correspondent that the getting 
of some reason into rents is the “ last useful service a Tory 
government can perform” that, when the appalling non- 
sense of this motion was passed by the conference with a 
literally unanimous vote, your correspondent for one felt 
more than queasy. 

More widely dangerous than what Labour says on this 
one issue, however, is what it may try to do on a generality 
of issues. Here, oddly enough, it is Mr Gaitskell’s very 
policy of moderation and co-operation that may become 
the thinking voter’s scarecrow. Witness, for example— 
and not for its context alone—Mr Gaitskell’s recommenda- 
tion about how he thinks a government should act towards 
trade union leaders. It should 


Sit round the table with them, genuinely seek their 
co-operation, ask what must be done to get it, and take 
seriously the advice received. 

One’s fear about this emerging Prime Minister Gaitskell is 
precisely that his inclination may be to sit round many 
tables: not merely with trade unions, but with trade asso- 
ciations, farmers, societies for the protection of this or the 
prevention of that, with the Russians and the Chinese (pro- 
vided he has reached partial agreement with the Americans 
round some other table first), with Arabs on the rampage, 
Mr Nehru, the London County Council, Miss Vivien Leigh 


The Price of The Economist 


As announced last week, the progressive increase 
in costs has at last forced us to raise the price 
of The Economist for the first time since 1920. 
After 37 years at one shilling, this issue is the first 
to be published at the new price of Is. 6d. 

Subscription rates by normal mail will now be 
£4 tos. a year in the United Kingdom and £5 else- 
where. The new rates of subscription by air are 
shown on page 87. Our world-wide circulation 
means that a long time inevitably elapses between 
the sending out of subscription renewal notices 
from this office and their arrival back. To avoid 
unfairness, we are prepared to accept the renewal, 
at the old rates, of any subscription that is due to 
expire on or before the issue of December 28th, 
provided that the renewal, with remittance, is 
received in this office before the end of October. 
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and anybody else with awkward or contradictory views. 
Quite certainly, if any of his ministers disagree with their 
departmental civil servants he will want to sit round a table 
with them too. This is not a recipe for a very wild socialist 
government ; the apprehension is rather that it would be a 
recipe for a very weak one. 


HAT now of the forces that could still prevent Mr 
Gaitskell from becoming either this sort of prime 
minister or conceivably any sort of prime minister at all ? 
At conference time the thoughts of those who wish him ill 
turn naturally to the three most publicised cuckoos in his 
nest: the constituency activists, Mr Bevan and Mr Cousins. 
The constituency activists—despite the H-bomb furors, 
which is discussed below—were tamer this year than 
for a long time past. This was shown not merely in the 
executive’s comfortable victories on the most controversial 
issue of nationalisation, but also in the derisory support that 
the extreme left received in every other division on the first 
three days. 

There were several reasons for this. In the pensions 
debate Mr Crossman’s remarkably skilful speech was not 
the least of them. But the main reason—particularly in the 
nationalisation debate—was undoubtedly that the general 
election is casting its shadow before. The idea that Mr 
Macmillan might be forced to the country before 1959 has 
always been sensibly scouted in high places in the party, 
but it is still conveniently widely held at the bottom of it. 
Hope springs most readily in the savage breast. 

The effect this is having on the constituency Labour 
parties was exemplified by a minor incident on the first day. 
A rather brash, inconsequential young man came to the 
microphone and introduced himself as the Labour candidate 
chosen to oppose Mr Peter Thorneycroft as member for 
Monmouth. Mr Thorneycroft, he pointed out, had held 
his seat in 1955 by what then looked the safe majority of 
5:797 votes, but on the present swing had a good chance 
of being beaten by him, the brash young man, next time. 

This astonishing fact might well be true, and an increasing 
number of Labour constituency workers have excitedly 
grasped it. There are some 150 Conservative seats within 
the same sort of target range, including those of Mr Butler 
and a round dozen other Conservative ministers. All round 
the stadium this week candidates-elect were sitting with 
their constituency wild men, giving them something prac- 
tical to work for instead of something theoretical to work 
against. It would be idle to pretend that the basic colour 
of the average Labour constituency delegate is yet anything 
other than darkest red, but for the time being Mr Gaitskell 
need fear no revolt from them ; he leads, kindly light, to 
the marginal voters’ harvest festival. 


Ss for Mr Bevan, the question that will now inevitably 
be asked is the likely effect on his temperament of the 
rough handling he got from his own folk in Thursday’s 
debate. It is unlikely that any personal embarrassment, for 
Mr Bevan as distinct from his followers, will be lasting. 
Until Thursday, at least, Mr Bevan looked this week like a 
cross between a contented Persian cat and his own (and 
his party’s) vision of himself as the greatest of British foreign 
secretaries elect. 

The widespread impression at Brighton was that, tem- 
porarily at any rate, Mr Bevan may now have persuaded 
himself that he would rather be Foreign Secretary than 
Prime Minister. After thirty years of being kept out of 
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real power by men whom he knows are less able than him- 
self, the proud player walks in his imagination upon an 
eminently worthy stage. Somewhere amid that misty Celtic 
fervour there is now a vision of himself as the man of 
the people who is to lead the world out of the nuclear 
shadow of mankind’s destruction into peace ; his recent 
talks with Mr Khrushchev seem to have been an almost 
traumatic experience. What this means for the future of 
British foreign policy must await judgment ; what it means 
for immediate British politics—though the immediate meta- 
phor may seem an unfortunate one—could be a temporary 
cessation within the Labour party of personal bomb explo- 
sions and consequent deadly fall-out. 

Because of this—and because of the very muddle of the 
debate—the importance of Thursday’s storm over the 
H-bomb should not be exaggerated. The strain of pacifism 
runs very deep in all branches of the Labour party, deeper 
than the executive realised. But whatever loud complaints 
come from his own former supporters, Mr Bevan, as Foreign 
Secretary, will not be a man to walk obediently “ naked into 
the council chamber.” 


ND so to the canny, controversial Mr Cousins, who is 
A cultivating his garden and working by all accounts for 
far more hours a day than anybody ought to on the affairs 
of his own union. Here again, unfortunately, the real scare- 
crow of Brighton rears its head. The most ominous— 
though little publicised—incident of the conference was Mr 
Cousins’s quietly frightening speech in the nationalisation 
debate. His Transport and General Workers’ Union, he 
said, wants the promised renationalisation of road transport 
to take place in a certain way, bringing in some transport 
concerns which may have displeased him in recent industrial 
disputes, but which were not nationalised last time. One 
of the reasons why he was casting his million votes for the 
executive was that he was sure that the executive would co- 
operate with his viewpoint when he went along and 
explained his arguments in private to them. And the 


executive members on the platform actually simpered their . 


agreement. If any great industrialist paymaster of the Con- 
servative party had ever treated the Tory leadership in 
anything approaching this proprietorial fashion, the incident 
would have become part of Labour’s election ammunition 
for a generation. 

Mr Cousins’s unnecessary switch of his union’s horses in 
the H-bomb debate, in order (as his fellow delegates thought) 
to save the executive, fits well into this pattern. He is eager 
not to set himself up as a powerful influence on any aspect 
of Labour policy that is of no direct concern to him ; he is 
simply and swiftly becoming, on the not-so-limited list of 
issues which are of concern to him, a caricature of an 
unashamed vested interest. 

And this, to repeat, looks like being the great danger 
which may beset the Gaitskell government that is now sup- 
posed to be emerging. This danger is not the relatively 
minor one of backstairs dealing with Mr Cousins alone, nor 
even with other trade union leaders. The real apprehension 
must be that a host of other vested interests—such as the 
co-operatives, the boards of the nationalised industries, and 
local bureaucracy—may only too easily find allurement in a 
system of government by contact men. 

After Brighton, in fact, the next Labour government looks 
far more like being an emollient thing of the right than a 
wild thing of the left. The force that should drive good 


men to the left is a determination to attack privilege (which 
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is what, nowadays, the trade unions stand for most con- 
spicuously). The force which has driven Mr Gaitskell to 
leadership of what he would call the left is rather a deter- 
mination to attack snobbery, which is a very different (and 
legislatively less eradicable) thing. If he does get into 
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office in 1959, an important five years in British history may 
depend on whether this able and dutiful co-ordinator of a 
politician can, from the departmentless loneliness of the 
prime ministership, arouse himself to recognise the vital 
distinction. 


Race against Time 


Arkansas is in the news, but in Africa, Asia, the 
Andes—and London—race discrimination is 
likewise a still unresolved problem, and one of 
mounting urgency. 


ACIALISM begins at home. One need look no 
R further than the classified advertisements in a 

typical local weekly paper in London. A size- 
able proportion of the offers of flats or rooms stipulate 
that the tenant must be “European,” “ white,” 
“English,” “Protestant” and so on. And there is 
no easy let-out for the complacent in the notion that 
landladies are by definition a narrow-minded lot. The 
mere fact that the children have grown up and left 
home, so that the top floor or the back bedroom can 
be sub-let, does not at once fill a naturally charitable 
and intelligent Londoner with prejudices against such 
of his fellow men as happen to be Africans, Asians, 
West Indians, Irishmen, Jews or Catholics. The pre- 
judices were there all the time. 

The tiny mirror of the small-ads pages reflects, in 
a disturbing way, the general state of race relations. 
Taking the world as a whole, racial prejudice has 
undoubtedly diminished in our generation. Countless 
barriers of bigotry are sagging; many have collapsed. 
Wherever an attempt is made to throw up bigger 
barriers—as in South Africa—the act stands out as one 
of appalling and spectacular folly. Although in many 
cases and places progress is so slow as to be barely 
perceptible, the trend is clear; so clear that usually it 
is only the backthrust against it that makes “ news.” 
A thousand people have heard of Mr Faubus’s attempt 
to keep nine Negro children out of an Arkansas school 
for every one who knows of the advance of desegrega- 
tion in the American South. In India, headlines are 
less apt to refer to the campaign to raise the status of 
“untouchables ” than to violent but isolated reactions 
against it. It is “ news,” too, when a British colonial 
official behaves uncouthly, apparently for racialist 
reasons, or a West African politician sets out to humble 
a white man or two, reasoning, like Mr Faubus, that 
malice is a first-class vote-getter. 

It is better so. The spotlighting of nasty situations is 
one of the jobs of a free press. True, the spotlighting 
is uneven. Little Rock, and the United States as 
a whole, have paid in ignominy the price of the 
American news services’ worldwide impact—and of 
their honest insistence on getting out the news what- 
ever the effect on their country’s reputation. Much 


nastier things can happen in other continents without 
attracting any serious attention; a powerful government 
may see to it that hardly an echo of the sufferers’ cries 
is heard, or the area may simply be remote and ill- 
served by the press. But there is no more to be gained 
by lamenting this unfairness than by indulging the 
instinct that leads men to slap each other in the eye 
with motes and beams. Racial prejudices are far too 
widespread for any nation to preen itself. 


Racialism affects the individual directly as no other 
issue does. When it is the colour of a man’s skin, 
the shape of his nose, eyes or hair, that determines his 
status, the immediacy of the resulting tension can be 
fully appreciated only by one who has felt the whip 
of social scorn. Perhaps it is a pity that only a minority 
of the world’s inhabitants have to go about their daily 
business uncertain whether the next encounter will 
bring a fresh humiliation. The experience would be 
salutary for the unthinking millions who are unaffected. 
At least they might then come to understand why the 
reactions of the victims of prejudice are often so bitter, 
their over-sensitiveness sometimes ludicrous. 


But racialism is, of course, no mere outcrop of basic 
human nastiness. It is also a well-tried political and 
economic weapon, used to drag down a too successful 
minority (Jews in Nazi Germany, Hindus in East 
Pakistan) ; to uphold a privileged minority (in various 
parts of Africa and South America) ; or to hold down 
a minority (Negroes in the US South, untouchables 
in parts of India) so that instead of competing for 
the better jobs it will provide cheap manual labour. 


There is room sometimes for a certain sympathy for 
groups that resort to this weapon out of fear. It is 
understandable that men should react sharply if they see 
their welfare or status threatened from either below 
or above. But in many cases, this instinctive reaction 
first takes a vaguely racial form, and then is crystallised 
into a declared and deliberate policy. Hence apartheid 
and untouchability, Andean serfdom and Jim Crow 
laws ; hence the segregated life and colour bar that 
have marked and marred so much of British rule over- 
seas ; hence the pogroms of tsarist and Stalinist Russia ; 
hence such ultimate horrors as Auschwitz. Sympathy 
for a community frightened into intolerance stops 
short when it begins systematically to widen the very 
gulf between it and its fellow men that originally 
aroused its fears. 


Moreover, racialism used as a weapon is not only 
an unlovely thing: it is a poison-tipped boomerang, 
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seldom used without eventual injury to thé user. This 
was never more true than today, when equality and 
nationalism are perhaps the two most widespread of 
all political concepts. Politicians in South Africa, in 
America’s Deep South, or in Britain’s (which is 
Rhodesia), may sometimes quite reasonably complain 
of the facile advice offered them from a distance. But 
they will have no reason to complain, if they follow 
the road of racial intransigence to ultimate disaster, 
that they were not warned in good time. Nothing in 
the world is easier to foresee than the end of that road. 


HERE should, however, be no illusion that this is 

merely a problem for those politicians. If their 
areas of jurisdiction were stricken from the map, the 
problem of racialism would still be with us. And the 
disturbing feature of its present phase is that, while 
discrimination is slowly lessening in many parts of 
the world, in certain areas new tensions are being felt. 
Even in Brazil, that giant melting-pot which has 
enjoyed an enviable reputation of freedom from racial 
arrogance, there are now portents. Generally, what is 
happening is that groups of men who have long been 
such docile and resigned underdogs that the top dogs 
have felt virtually no challenge from them—economic, 
political, or social—are now astir. In tropical Africa 
the tribesman, in the Andes the Indian peasant, in 
Brazil the poorest Negro begins to want a ballot paper. 
The West Indian, in increased numbers, claims his 
right to enter Britain; not so long ago, few Jamaicans 
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SUSPENSE OVER INDIA 


The English people are patient in suspense; but no 
q suspense can be more painful than that which we 

must continue to endure for at least two mails more, 
till we can hear that our troops have not only begun to 
arrive, but begun to reach the distant scene of action, and 
to make their influence felt. The crisis in India is by this 
time, no doubt, reached and passed. But the culminating 
point of English anxiety is still, perhaps, before us. Were 
Delhi still the principal centre of danger, there would not 
be so much terror, though there would necessarily be great 
suspense. . . . But to live with such a shadow of terror 
hanging over us as is involved in the dread of a new 
massacre of English ladies and English children is a 
discipline in national anxiety such as we have never known 
before. . . . We wait in hope, but we wait in trembling. 
There is nothing so difficult to realise, when far from the 
scene of action, as the dull unhastening lapse of events 
amidst the excitement of rapid hurrying emotions. We 
can scarcely believe that it takes at least a fortnight for 
the slow steamers to toil up the Ganges to Cawnpore, while 
so many lives depend on the issue, and so many eyes are 
strained eagerly for the little column of smoke on the 
horizon that marks the nearness of British aid. The real 
meaning of miles, as the measure of separation, is almost 
the last thing we learn to conceive even in the country we 
know. It is only when time becomes all-important that 
we learn to measure distance. 
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could have hoped to earn a living wage here, or even 
have found passage money and a grubstake. 

A painful paradox thus arises. Although prejudice 
is in general undoubtedly diminishing, it is still, regret- 
tably, necessary to ask whether race relations are getting 
better. The screaming headlines from Little Rock and 
the small ads in the London weeklies both indicate 
the new danger. The former underdog’s piecemeal 
gains bring the racial problem home to many top dogs, 
and lower middle dogs, for the first time. Meanwhile, 
the underdog’s appetite grows with eating. Once his 
apathy is quickened into hope by even a limited 
advance, he begins to think of further possibilities. 
The untouchable, already admitted to the school, 
demands entry into the temple. The Arkansas Negro, 
already “integrated” at the level. of the university 
(and of the bus), resents school segregation the more 
acutely. The Jamaican, accepted by Londoners as a 
fellow worker, asks why they should sometimes reject 
him as a fellow lodger. 

Once inertia yields to movement, the upward march 
can have no final goal short of full racial equality. This 
is not to postulate the domination of the ignorant and 
uncivilised. Racialists love to paint that horrid picture, 
but in sober fact it is only in the non-racialist 
community that the maximum amount of talent and 
intelligence can come to the top, while the organising 
of a society on racialist lines means that—as in South 
Africa and Rhodesia—skill is wasted and inefficiency 
feather-bedded, while in politics—as in Little Rock— 
a premium is put on crude rabble-rousing. Racial 
equality does not mean equal pay for all, but it means 
equal pay for equal work. It does not mean govern- 
ment by voodoo, but it means the sharing of leader- 
ship in politics among intelligent men regardless of 
pigmentation. And once these goals are conceived, 
impatience accelerates. 


‘ODAY’S question is whether achievement in racial 
i adjustment is accelerating enough to keep pace. 
Given a new atmosphere of impatience, a diminished 
amount of prejudice and discrimination can still do 
grievous harm to the human fabric. The struggle to 
keep progress abreast of growing aspirations is a race 
against time, in which failure to accelerate could have 
disastrous results. 

Certain things admittedly have to be accepted even 
by the most eager reformers. Old top dogs cannot 
always be taught new tricks; elderly people, whose 
religious as well as racial attitudes reflect concepts 
imbibed in childhood, will not be converted by a head- 
long onslaught of argument. And it is not only in 
dealing with oldsters that argument, particularly at 
long range, is an instrument of limited value to the 
reformer. There is no substitute, in a campaign of 
this sort, for the force of example. And, since 
race is such a uniquely personal problem, what 
matters above all is personal example in personal 
relations. 
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On Reading Arab Omens 


The proverbial weakness of Arab pacts masks 
the strength of Arab unity and the Arab wish for 
neutrality. Need it be left to Russia to harness 
these emotions ? 


The visit to Damascus of King Saud (for the 

first time since his accession), and the arrival of 
the Iraqi prime minister (the first to come for eight 
years), imparted an aura of respectability to the young 
left-wing soldiers who are now running the state. To 
crown their success, messages flowed in from Beirut, 
Baghdad, and even Amman, saying that no one was 
worried by Syrian developments. Admittedly, they 
would not have brought off their “ double ”—Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq at the same meeting—had they not 
had the wit to equip themselves with a facade of demo- 
cracy in the shape of a civilian cabinet and a president 
hoary with international experience, Shukry Kuwatly. 
But they must be excited over the completeness and 
speed of their accomplishment. 

Conversely, their critics—who are mainly western, 
but include Arabs who think they lean too far towards 
Russian methods—are asking themselves what reason- 
ing or impulse drove two anti-radical, anti-communist 
heads of Arab government to pay Damascus this compli- 
ment. Either Syria is not as red as it has been painted, 
or else there has been much misreading of Arab omens 
by westerners who deduced that King Saud’s con- 
servatism, or Iraqi membership of the Baghdad Pact, or 
the annoyance of both at Egypt’s high-handed methods, 
had weaned two states from the Arab family. 

Certainly, the Syrians are trying to prove that they 
are not reds. Even their ambassador in Moscow has said 
in Ogonyok (Russia’s Illustrated) that they are “ ready 
to co-operate with the west.” Their fellow Arabs believe 
in their good faith and their ability to keep Russia 
at bay. A right-wing Iraqi newspaper displays a 
cartoon in which a Syrian with a paint pot has drawn a 
line between himself and Marshal Bulganin—a line on 
which the latter is stubbing his toe. The principal 
unbeliever was Mr Dulles, and whatever the real 
grounds for his scepticism, it now seems clear that he 
overcalled the western hand when he sent arms to 
Amman because Syria was dangerous. He was under a 
misapprehension if he thought that hand king-high. 

Yet there were grounds for the misapprehension, 
though not grounds which excuse the many western 
diplomats and other trained observers who shared it. 
At frequent intervals during the eleven months since 
the Suez crisis, their wishful thinking that some Arab 
states were, in fact, their allies had been fed by evidence. 
The air was noisy with Arab quarrels—Egypt reviling 
Iraq, or Jordan Syria. When Saudi and Syrian troops 


TT" events of last week were a triumph for Syria. 


entered Jordan during the Suez crisis they came as an 
insurance, not against Israel, but against Iraqi military 
moves. Last spring’s round of visits between President 
Shamoun of Lebanon, King Saud, King Feisal of Iraq 
and the Shah reflected nervousness of President Nasser’s 
radicalism. By the time Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq had endorsed the Eisenhower doctrine and signed 
communiqués with the President’s envoy, Mr James 
Richards, reviling “ imperialisms of all kinds,” there 
were grounds, on the face of it, for the American and 
British headlines proclaiming that Lebanon and Iraq 
were pro-western and King Saud was “ changing sides.” 

But a deeper probe uncovered much evidence to the 
contrary. From the moment in January when the Eisen- 
hower doctrine was first mooted, Egypt dropped the 
praise to which it had treated the United States during 
its stand over the Suez conflict, and began to warn 
the Arab world that, if Mr Dulles saw the shrinkage 
of British influence as creating a vacuum into which 
America must flow, then a new imperialism was on its 
way. In April, when the Sixth Fleet appeared off Beirut 
during the Jordan crisis, these warnings changed to : 
“T told you so ; just like British gunboats, only bigger.” 
Other portents are described by our special correspon- 
dent on page 50; perhaps that which swayed Arabs 
most was when the American government, ignoring 
royal claims that the Gulf of Aqaba was Arab territorial 
water, notified its shipping that the gulf was an inter- 
national waterway. This affirmation was fully justifiable. 
But to Arabs here was damning evidence that the West 
still favoured Israel. The last straw was the air lift to 
Jordan of guns intended for use against communism in 
Syria. Arabs, whatever their petty differences, rallied 
in support of Arab unity. They took the road to 
Damascus. 


— recital of new fact suggests that some old axioms 
need reiterating. First, all Arab states are anti- 
imperialist : and to their rogue’s gallery of Turkish, 
French and British imperialism they now add an 
American brand. Few fear Russian imperialism because, 
unlike Turkey or Iran, they have never felt the dead- 
weight of landborne pressure. Iraq, the only Arab state 
in immediate proximity to the Turkish and Iranian 
sufferers, feels a menace that is not apparent to Egyp- 
tians or Saudis ; hence its position as the lone Arab 
member of the Baghdad Pact. But it also values its 
Arab-hood ; hence its opposition to the building of a 
pipeline through Turkey that would do Syria and 
Lebanon out of transit fees. Its two attitudes are not 
incompatible. A second axiom: all Arabs shun 
commitments, except to one another. (They reacted 
as vigorously against the British invitation in 
1955 for Jordan to join the Baghdad Pact as against 
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America’s recent attempt to equip Jordan against Syria.) 
A third : all rank the establishment of Israel as the 
gravest wound ever inflicted by great powers on small, 
and receive a fresh shot of anti-western venom every 
time Britain or America behaves with justice towards 
Israel. 

Lastly, all are ardently opposed to foreign inter- 
ference with Arab nationalism, and by this word they 
denote something broader than the meaning it usually 
conveys in the west. They have two words for 
nationalism. By the one, which is wataniyyah—from 
watan, a country—they mean the sentiment that 
flourishes within frontiers. The other, which is 
gawmiyyah—from gawm, a people—signifies “ people- 
hood ” and their sense of belonging to a single family, a 
common background and a unified way of life. 
Qawmiyyah is important to all of them ; it transcends 
the slanging matches and the rifts of opinion and 
interests that divide them ; it plasters over ethnic or 
religious differences ; it appears in the new Egyptian 
constitution and in the statement of policy which Iraq’s 
new government issued in July. If a foreign statesmen 
—whether of western or of eastern provenance— 
attempts to pit them one against another, he pits 
wataniyyah against qawmtyyah, and the latter is likely 
to win, as it won at Damascus last week. 

Today the West can no longer challenge gawmiyyah 
with impunity, because the Soviet Union pretends to 
accept it. The Russians have made their approach even 
more attractive by endorsing most of the other major 
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Arab axioms : in contrast to the West, but in harmony 
with the gawm, they are “ against” imperialism, com- 
mitments, and Israel. At the height of last week’s dis- 
play of qgawm in Damascus, a Russian admiral on a 
good will naval visit to the Syrian port of Lattakia was 
serenading nationalism with all the right stops out. 

There is no room, today, for western mistakes, or for 
a complacent belief that, since Marxism includes a 
negation of the monotheistic faiths, Islam is bound to 
resist communism. Communism appeals to people full 
to the brim with incoherent social resentment, and 
accustomed to authoritarian rule and to a creed which 
lays down a whole way of life. What is surprising is 
not that the Arab states should feel a warmth for Russia, 
but that none of them is communist. (Egypt arrested a 
further batch of communists only last month, and the 
Syrian socialist (Baath) party still says it is determined 
not to give communist colleagues their head.) 

To draw level with current Russian diplomacy in 
the Levant is a task to keep western perception and 
discretion at full stretch. Mistakes whether of the Eden 
or the Dulles brand are at once capitalised by Moscow. 
Their result is, at least, a burst of anti-western 
gawmiyyah, at most a new argument supplied to the 
many Arabs who think the Soviet block the lesser of two 
evils. What harm does Arab neutralism do to western 
interests ? Why not accept it as inevitable ? It is less 
upsetting to the many western commercial interests in 
the area than are the quarrels and the social ferment 
that accompany every attempt to enlist Arab allies. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


BANK RATE 


The Plunge before the Rise 


HE announcement of the massive rate of gold outflow 
i % in the first three weeks of September throws a 
new light on the circumstances in which the decision to 
raise Bank Rate was taken on September 19th. The details 
of the drain are discussed in Business Notes on page 61. 
The figures do not alter the fact that September 19th 
represented a major change in government policy ; but they 
do rather spoil the picture, hitherto semi-encouraged by 
semi-official statements, of a cool, calm and collected plunge, 
taken after careful consideration and with resolution, into 
the cold bath of greater deflation. It is now quite clear 
that Mr Thorneycroft really jumped in because his trousers 
were on fire. This raises questions both for the future of 
the policy, and about the past of it. 

The Government’s intentions about the future of the 
policy will, one hopes, become a little clearer after Mr 
Thorneycroft’s speech at the Conservatives’ annual con- 
ference next Thursday. There are, however, two points that 
deserve to be made before that debat takes place. The first 
is that while a mood of desperation is not always the best 


one in which to inaugurate a whole new policy, a policy 
to which the Government has been driven in desperation 
(and which, by stopping the outflow, has at least partially 
worked) must contain the main elements of a course that 
would have avoided the desperation in the first place. The 
second point is that few people had previously envisaged 
that, at a time of no political crisis and of current British 
payments surplus, a reserve of then $2,367 million could 
suffer a $550 million drain in seven weeks: it is in the 
light of the sheer physical possibility of such a drain that 
the cost and profit of Britain’s remaining an international 
banking country—and the burdens that need to be borne if 
it is to remain a banking country—need to be assessed. 


Stitch Out of Time 


HATEVER implications the September gold figures 

may raise for the future of policy, their implications 

about the immediate past—about the state of the decision- 
making machine in Whitehall in late holiday-time—are dis- 
turbing. The increase in Bank Rate, though probably not 
too little, must now be regarded as having come very late. 
It had become fairly clear by mid-August that Britain would 
have to resort either to stern internal measures or to a float- 
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ing exchange rate ; the argument about which to resort to 
(and in what form) presumably went on in the Treasury and 
Bank for at least five weeks. It had previously been sup- 
posed that in the latter part of this period the main outflow 
of foreign funds had been checked ; outside commentators 
were comforting themselves with stories that foreigners’ 
working balances in London were already at the minima 
required for purely commercial purposes, and that the out- 
flow was being at least temporarily restrained by the ban 
on overnight bank lending to foreign dealers and other 
informal new controls. It is now clear that these and other 


recent physical restrictions on capital movements (such as. 


the ostensible “ closing of the Kuwait gap”) have not been 
much more useful than Mrs Partington’s broom. 

This is a point that should be taken to heart by some 
critics of the Government as well as by the Government 
itself. One popular criticism of the rise in the Bank rate 
has been that, before cutting their own production, Britain, 
and some of its neighbours, should have confronted the 
“export surplus” countries, Germany and the United 
States, with the choice of either reducing their surpluses 
or suffering discriminatory controls against their exports. 
There would be something, in some cricumstances, to be 
said for this argument ; if Germany does not either reduce 
its export surplus or lend much more abroad—or if an 
American recession sets in—the scarce currency clause in 
the International Monetary Fund agreement will deserve 
to be invoked. But it should now be clear to the critics 
themselves that an international confabulation of this sort 
could not have been an alternative to the emergency increase 
in Bank rate on September 19th ; by the time the con- 
fabulation had been called and completed, the reserves 
would have largely drained away. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


Wreck on the Barbary Coast 


¥ 279 votes to 253, the French parliament has thrown 
B out the milk-and-water compromise on Algeria devised 
by the government of M. Bourges-Maunoury, who has 
resigned. The consternation these events have caused in 
France is described by our Paris correspondent on page 
49. The vote will’ at once expose France to two 
streams of criticism from overseas. One will flow at 
the UN Assembly, where a colonial power which cannot 
even make up its mind how to handle a rebellious African 
dependency will be assailed by the entire Afro-Asian block, 
already brimming over with fellow-feeling for the Moslems 
of Algeria. The second will come from the French army in 
Algeria, condemned by the vote to indefinite continuance 
of a thankless military campaign for which many of its 
members have little heart. 

But more worrying than any other aspect of a dispiriting 
debate is the negative quality of its result. The measure 
was defeated by a combination of about 159 people who 
thought it was not generous enough to the Moslem majority 
in Algeria, and 120 who thought it gave them too much. 
The first group included: 139 Communists, who would be 
joined by the Socialists were any substitute bill to concede 
the Moslems less ; a similar group would secede to the 
Right were any attempt made to be more generous. “The 
deadlock,” says Le Monde in its headline, “ emphasises the 
difficulty of resolving the Algerian problem by political 
means.” How solve it, then? By dictatorship ? 
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JAPAN AND INDIA 


Tokyo Trail-Blazing 


N all the trail-blazing that is going on in the international 
I woods this autumn, no axes ring louder and clearer than 
those of the Japanese. Mr Fujiyama, the businessman who 
came late in life into diplomacy when he was made foreign 
minister earlier this year, has just spent a long weekend in 
Britain, meeting ministers and discovering that he has little 
immediate prospect of budging them on Britain’s restrictions 
on imports from Japan, and none on its refusal to give up 
nuclear tests before others do. On Tuesday he flew 
home over the Pole to greet a guest with whom his discus- 
sions may be much more fertile. This is Mr Nehru, paying 
his first visit to Japan at a time when the roles played by 
India and Japan on the world scene are undergoing a curious 
reversal. India, entangled in its own frontier troubles and 
engrossed with the problem of borrowing from abroad, has 
lately sounded a little less plonking in its pronouncements 
on international affairs. Japan, on the other hand, though 
still firmly meshed into the American alliance, has been 
wearing its allegiance with an independent air. In the few 
months since Mr Kishi became prime minister, he has 
persuaded the Americans to withdraw all their ground 
forces from Japan, protested impartially and magisterially 
against nuclear testing, and happily followed Britain’s lead 
in expanding trade with China. 

The two great powers of free Asia are now in a mood to 
be more sympathetic to one another than at any time since 
the war (though Mr Kishi may have been anxious to find 
out whether India’s was one of the 25 secret ballots cast 
against Japan when it was elected to the Security Council 
on Tuesday). They are still separated by their policy 
towards China, for although Mr Kishi will let Japanese 
traders do business with the Chinese he is still too depen- 
dent on American economic aid to make my moves toward 
recognising the Peking government. But they might help 
one another in their present economic troubles ; India wants 
foreign funds, and Japan wants to sell more of the industrial 
equipment that India needs, and they may well look 
simultaneously towards America as a source of the money 
that would help them solve both their problems. Mr 
Nehru and Mr Kishi can speak in unison about the perils 
of the H-bomb, about the need to develop the economies 
of free Asia, and about the desire of even those Asians who 
are allied to the United States not to be held too close to 
the apron strings. Nothing would please the Japanese more, 
while staying within the orbit of American protection, than 
to set up a chair next to Mr Nehru’s from which they 
could utter ex cathedra judgments on world affairs and the 
excesses of the great white powers. Mr Nehru may find 
that he is calling on the next claimant for the post of wise 
man of the Orient. 


LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Labour’s Own Elections 


correspondent who was at Brighton writes: A sure 
A sign of how the Labour party is shuffling together at 
the growing prospect of office was the lack of both interest 
and incident in the elections to the national executive. In 
large part, of course, this was because Mr Bevan’s defeat 
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Mr Brown for the treasurership last year ended that 
particular cycle of internal struggles. This year Mr Bevan 
was unopposed. 

The balloting for the seven seats filled by the constituency 
parties revealed that, with the kingpin removed, the former 
Bevanite machine is showing signs of disintegration. Gone 
are the days, ushered in five years ago at that brawling, 
feverish conference in Morecambe, when the straight 
Bevanite ticket automatically carried the day. Mr James 
Callaghan, a belligerent fellow but no Bevanite, ousted Mr 
Sydney Silverman from the executive itself, and Mrs 
Barbara Castle, the darling of Tribune, dropped from top of 
the poll to third place. Her bitter public campaign against 
her executive colleagues for favouring new-fashioned 
nationalisation, far from winning her votes actually helped 
to lose her 97,000 (to 855,000). Nor did the left succeed in 
ousting Mr Crossman, whom they now regard as a frightful 
renegade and who had also had a whispering campaign 
launched against him (though not by trade union leaders) 
following his public disparagement of the quality of trade 
union MPs. He dropped 162,000 votes (to 578,000) ; but it 
was something of a victory for him (and for his new friends 
in the centre, including Mr Gaitskell) that he hung on at 
all. That he did so encourages hopes that the constituency 
parties are beginning to think more for themselves. 

Of the constituencies’ seven, only three can still be called 
true Bevanites (or perhaps, now, Footmen)—Mrs Castle, 
Mr Mikardo and Mr Driberg. Of the other four con- 
stituency representatives, Mr Anthony Greenwood, who took 
Mrs Castle’s place at the top of the poll (911,000 votes), 
has never been an out-and-out Bevanite and is now grooming 
himself to be an impeccable Minister of Works. Mr Wilson, 
second in the poll (886,000 votes, which is 9,000 more than 
last year), left the Bevanites long ago and now straddles 
the whole width of the party as prospective Chancellor 
and organisational boss. Mr Crossman and Mr Callaghan 
(565,000 votes) complete the list and although Mr Silver- 
man (533,000 votes) was runner-up, treading unexpectedly 
close on his heels came Mr Anthony Wedgwood-Benn 
(517,000 votes), a young man who may be on the left, but 
is not of it. If Labour loses the next election then all the 
bloodshed will break out again, but for the moment even 
the leftish constituency parties seem to be leaning towards 
unity, and to be judging a man by his competence rather 
than his label. Some of them even seem to be judging 
policies in the same way. The Campbell motion demand- 
ing fundamentalist nationalisation got only 1,422,000 votes 
on Wednesday. When the known and assumed trade union 
support is deducted, it seems possible that not much more 
than half of the constituency Labour parties voted for it. 


LABOUR’S PENSIONS PLAN 


A Ripe Old Age 


N a booklet on “ The Pensions Problem,” published last 

week, the life associations of England and Wales have 
given their answer to the Labour party’s scheme for national 
superannuation. It is a sharp answer, as was to be expected 
from the group of companies which would stand to lose 
most from extended state-subsidised superannuation. The 
associations disagree with the scheme in principle on the 
grounds that the decision on how much to save for old age 
(given a minimum guaranteed by the state) should be left 
to the individual. They disagree in practice on the grounds 
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that the cost of the scheme would be greater than Labour 
thinks. It is their estimates on the last point that will 
attract most attention. Briefly, the life companies estimate 
that the extra cost of the new pensions would be at least 
8> per cent of the earnings of those in the scheme, against 
Labour’s estimate of an extra 63 per cent. This amount 
would have to be met from an increase in employers’ and 
employees’ contributions, or from higher taxation. As 
Labour would no doubt like to put much of the burden 
on employers’ contributions, it is perhaps worth noting that 
the total increase of 8} per cent would be equal to rather 
less than two annual rounds of wage increases at their recent 
average rate. 

The other statistical point which the life companies dis- 
pute is the effect of state pensions on net saving. Labour’s 
proposed fund itself was calculated to accumulate a large 
surplus at first, but it was hazily assumed that there would 
be no resulting fall in private saving for old age. This now 
totals £300 million a year through self-administered and 
life-office superannuation schemes, an amount that would 
surely decline if people expected ample pensions from the 
state as by right. Moreover, the life offices point out that 
the new pensions would redistribute income as well as pro- 
vide for old age, and if people could opt out into private 
arrangements the state would lose the subsidisers and be 
left with the subsidised. 

It would be commercially human to expect a certain 
amount of special pleading in parts of this booklet, but the 
outside observer with no particular’ axe to grind may be 
helped to strike a fair balance thereby. A reasonable con- 
clusion still seems to be that no government, Labour or 
other, would be likely to find it possible to introduce the 
Labour scheme in its entirety at one swoop ; but that the 
ideas in it—particularly the basic proposal to express con- 
tributions in a state scheme as a proportion of earnings so 
that they will go up as earnings go up—are of value, pro- 
vided the details are made subject to what might be called 
“ very wide marginal ” adjustment. The immediate interest 
in pensions proposals, however, must centre not on what was 
discussed at the Labour conference this week, but on what 
may be foreshadowed at the Conservative conference next 
week. 


+ 


CONSERVATIVES 


Bow at a Venture 


HE “low Tory” ginger element called the Bow Group 
was doubly fortunate in the circumstances in which it 
launched this week its most ambitious venture—its new 
political quarterly Crossbow. By journalistic good luck 
rather than management—as the chairman was careful to 
explain—it had commissioned an article on the House of 
Lords for its first issue from Lord Altrincham before he 
went into print on a more controversial subject ; and the 
Prime Minister found the opening ceremony a convenient 
platform from which to tell the Labour party in the midst 
of its annual conference that there would be no running 
away by the Government in the middle of a sterling crisis, 
and no general election. 

The Bow Group, which is independent, in no way corre- 
sponds to the Conservative Political Centre which system- 
atically rethought the conservative creed under Mr Butler, 
when the party was in opposition. With the party in power, 
there is perhaps more scope for, and certainly more excite- 
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ment in, rethinking done by completely outside conserva- 
tive bodies; and the Bow Group has already done 
useful work. In its own way it is keeping alive the CPC 
tradition that political originality rests with the right-wing 
Fabians the$e days. It has already to its credit a number 
of briskly written pamphlets which come to thoughtful con- 
clusions on problems ranging from rent to racial tension. 
The nourishment of a periodical will, however, demand 
much more from it ; and the first issue is drawn rather 
heavily from big name but non-Bow people who are indeed 
neither young nor even all conservative. Even so, Crossbow 
seems rather reminiscent of the origin of the Bow Group 
among members of university conservative associations. It 
is an interesting experiment ; but perhaps, if it is not to 
draw too heavily on the financial stake of Sir Edward Hulton 
(who is believed to be temporarily backing it), it will have 
to be more excitingly experimental. 


GERMANY 


Reappraisals after the Poll 


LECTORAL defeat has provoked a healthy ferment of 
discussion in the ranks of the west German Social 
Democrats. The bureaucratic organisation of the party, 
the excessive power of officials on the executive, the worn 
slogans and inept electoral tactics of the party’s leadership 
are all under fire from below. Reforming critics are 
demanding a party conference at once ; and for a moment 
Herr Ollenhauer’s place at the party’s head seemed 
shaky. But the critics are unlikely to get their way 
so quickly. The request for a party conference seems 
likely to be staved off until next summer, Whatever 
Herr Ollenhauer’s shortcomings, there is no clear alter- 
native to him at present. There may be minor 
changes in the party’s organisation, but it is not 
likely to get the new dynamic needed to carry it eventually 
to power unless its able moderates, like Herr Erler and 
Professor Carlo Schmidt, gain a predominant voice in its 
counsels. They are not yet strong enough to have 
their way. 

Dr Adenauer, it seems, has also been doing some con- 
structive new thinking. There are reports that he has 
been considering the creation of a small inner cabinet of 
key ministers, somewhat on British lines. This could 
provide clearer leadership than the unwieldy cabinet of 
recent years, which has tended to alternate between an 
anarchy of separate ministerial policies and one-man rule. 
Junior parliamentary secretaries may also be appointed to 
give ministers better links with parliament. 

There are hopes, too, that the reorganising of the cabinet 
may lead to a better co-ordination of economic policy. In the 
past Professor Erhard has been ludicrously placed ; his 
policies have often been vigorously resisted by Herr Schaffer, 
the minister of finance, and the ministers of transport, 
housing, and agriculture were all liable to rush off in pursuit 
of their own pet policies. Now Herr Schaffer’s continuance 
in office is in question, and Professor Erhard, flushed with 
the prestige of an electoral victory in which prosperity 
played the star role, hopes to be given real control of 
economic policy and made head of the small “ economic 
cabinet.” If he achieves his aim, German policies may well 
be better framed to deal both with the problem of internal 
inflation, and with the chronic payments surplus so trouble- 
some to neighbouring countries. 
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Portentous Loans 


PLUTTERS of glee at the reports of big new German 

wage demands and of a 7$ per cent increase in coal 
prices in the Ruhr can be heard among Germany’s competi- 
tors. But they are wrong if they imagine that a sudden 
burst of inflation will soon resolve the problem of its pay- 
ments surplus. It is true that German coal prices have 
been raised, despite the resistance of both Dr Adenauer 
and Professor Erhard, and they may have to go up again. 
They are unduly low considering costs and the Ruhr’s 
investment needs, for its mines cannot raise low-interest 
loans as Britain’s National Coal Board can. Rents will also 
rise next year in Germany, and the wage demands already 
heard—1ro per cent from the engineers, and rather more in 
textiles—are only the first of the annual series which has 
become customary there as well as in Britain. But though 
many elements in costs are now rising more rapidly there 
than here, German productivity is still rising faster too. 
And though the Bundesbank is now gently lowering interest 
rates in an effort to check the influx of foreign funds, there 
is no sign that either it or the government will try to “ cure ” 
Germany’s surplus by giving inflation its head. 

But one event announced last week should comfort those 
countries whose exchange reserves seem to be draining away 
inexorably to Frankfurt—the Bundesbank’s loan to the 
World Bank. The German central bank lent the World 
Bank $100 million in US dollars a few months ago ; now it 
is lending a further $75 million. The loans are important, 
not merely because of their size, but because they represent 
a new kind of lending by the Bundesbank, a new way of put- 
ting Germany’s excessive reserves back into circulation in 
world trade. Hitherto the bank’s efforts to export capital 
have been confined to short-term expedients: advances to 
Britain on defence orders, involuntary credits to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, advances on repayment of foreign 
debts. Long-term investment abroad by Germany has re- 
mained on a small scale, because of the limitations of the 
domestic capital market. Now the central bank has taken the 
plunge itself—investing on a long term basis in an inter- 
national body. There seems no reason why further large 
loans, not only to tlte World Bank, but to other bodies or 
groupings—the Colombo plan, or the new investment bank 
planned in the European common market scheme—should 
not put Germany’s reserves to work, even if it continues to 
run a payments surplus on current account for some years. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Mr Djilas on Trial again 


R DJILAS has been charged with spreading hostile 

propaganda against Jugoslavia and insulting a friendly 
power (the Soviet Union) through the publication abroad 
of his book, “ The New Class.” His trial was scheduled 
to begin yesterday, in secret, in the prison of Sremska 
Mitrovica, where he is already serving a three-year sentence 
for a similar offence. He faces a possible additional sentence 
of twenty-five years. 

The Jugoslav government was no doubt bound to react 
in some way to Mr Djilas’s further defiance of it, but it has 
decided to deal with him in a way that must give the 
unfortunate (from Belgrade’s point of view) impression that 
it fears his influence. Borba has already tried to counter 
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this impression by claiming that the court was not interested 
in Mr Djilas’s ideas, which were no problem, but only in 
his “ seditious activities ”; it accuses him of having come to 
rely on foreign support in order to harm his country. It 
is also alleged in Belgrade that the Djilas affair is being 
used in the West, by socialist leaders among others, to hinder 
Jugoslavia’s rapprochement with non-communist countries. 

Such claims will not hold much water. Admittedly, Mr 
Djyilas has fared much better so far than he would have done 
under a Stalinist regime. But the decision to try him again 
(like the vindictive treatment of his friend, Mr Dedijer, who 
is not being allowed to earn his living in either Belgrade 
or Manchester university) is indeed grist to the mill of 
those in the West who see scant difference between a 
Stalinist and a Titoist. Yet those, especially in the British 
Labour party, who have protested most at the treatment 
of Mr Djilas are precisely those who have the greatest fund 
of goodwill towards Jugoslavia and the greatest hopes that 
it might draw closer to the West. 

It is, in fact, difficult not to conclude that the Jugoslav 
communists are trying to discredit Mr Djilas in the eyes of 
their countrymen, and not least of party members, by 
making him out to be a traitor. Apparently it has not 
occurred to them to use other, and possibly more 
effective, means of neutralising his influence. Although 
many things in “ The New Class ” must strike home to the 
men in power in Belgrade, they could have successfully 
challenged Mr Djilas’s bitter belief that communist régimes 
are incapable of reform by referring to their own economic 
experiments, which have been unorthodox by Marxist stan- 
dards and, in general, beneficial. As it is, if Mr Djilas 
is sentenced to a longer term in prison, he will acquire 
an even brighter martyr’s crown, his clandestine influence 
inside Jugoslavia will increase, the sales of his book outside 
will go up and Jugoslavia’s friends in the West will be 
deeply disappointed. 


NATO 


Seadog off the Leash 


DMIRAL SIR JOHN ECCLES’S position as Nato’s Joint Com- 
mander, Eastern Atlantic, enabled him to say things “as 
a professional man of forty years’ experience ” which British 
naval officers often wish they could say in public, but ordi- 
narily do not. The Admiralty, which has for a long time 
been worried about the growing strength and skill of the 
Russian submarine fleet, is probably glad that the Admiral 
js unmuzzled and able to say, what the Ministry of Defence 
ignores, that there is not enough allied hardware—ships and 
planes—to guarantee that civilian and military supplies 
could be brought across the Atlantic in time of war. 

But the question must be asked: what tonnage of supplies, 
and in what sort of war ? The navy is still obsessed with 
the figure of twenty million tons a year which was needed 
to keep Britain, and later Europe going, in the last war. But 
this depends on the state of the combatants after the initial 
destruction caused by the thermonuclear exchange—on 
whether they would go on fighting, and on how many would 
be left to fight. The Defence White Paper, in making its 
admittedly difficult choice between what risks to cover and 
what to leave uncovered, plumped for the view that a global 
war arising out of the failure of the great deterrent to deter, 
would be short and deadly. Admiral Eccles repudiates 
the white paper, brings back the concept of a long period 
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of “ broken-backed warfare,” and calls for the shipping to 
sustain it. But he does not attempt to define how large 
will be the armies or the civilian populations which will need 
the supplies in “ Phase Two” ; nor does he stop to think 
that America might this time have few supplies to ship. 
The Admiral’s picture of another war is, however, prob- 
ably Nato’s ; in Europe most military experts still suppose, 
against Mr Sandys, that after the atomic fireworks some 


- sort of war could be kept going—and some even feel that 


they must be prepared to fight even a global war with 
conventional weapons alone. This point will be made 
clearer when the réport which General Norstad is now pre- 
senting to Nato becomes public. 


CIVIL DEFENCE 


Planning for Survival 


HERE was little in the brief Mr Butler gave to the 

Civil Defence Corps in his broadcast last week, or in 
the remarks of Air Marshal Sir Laurence Pendred, Midland 
Region Civil Defence Director, to suggest that the govern- 
ment expects Britain to be a very active combatant in 
“Phase Two ” of another war. Air Marshal Pendred is pro- 
posing that large-scale evacuations from the conurbations, 
if enough warning is given, shall leave only the able bodied 
in the industrial areas to serve as targets for atomic attack ; 
which hardly suggests that the survivors will constitute much 
of a fighting force. Indeed, their problem will be to keep 
alive in Phase Two. Mr Butler’s emphasis was solely on 
Phase One, and he rightly insisted that, since all is uncer- 
tainty, we must assume that a well-organised civil defence 
organisation backed by the armed forces can save from the 
wreck much life and perhaps some property and resources, 
which would otherwise be lost. But Mr Butler did not say 
that the effort was necessary so that broken-backed war 
could continue. Every autumn the government launches a 
civil defence recruiting drive ; no government can counten- 
ance defeatism. But the recruiting propaganda suffers 
from lack of realism, and it is this, rather than talk of the 
magnitude of the atomic bombs, that deters so many from 
taking it more seriously. Until the defence planners have a 
clearer idea what sort of war a global war would be, even 
civil defence lacks an understandable objective and a work- 
ing estimate of its chances to maintain some life and organi- 
sation in a holocaust. It may be that the promised CD 
Handbook will prove more illuminating. 


ARGENTINA 


Troubles in Plenty 


S a gesture of defiance Argentina’s one-day general 
A strike last week was a flop. The token stoppage, 
challenging a recent decree that made strikes illegal, was in 
sympathy with the telephone workers who have been out 
for about two weeks, and to demand a general re-negotia- 


tion of wages. Because the trade unions were bickering 
among themselves, only about half the workers joined the 
strike. The government can draw little comfort from this ; 
the unions that had nothing to do with the strike are equally 
determined to secure pay increases. Although wages 
have been frozen since the beginning of the year, prices, 
under an inflationary sun, have shot up like sunflowers. 











Peal 
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WE MOVE THE EARTH 





Manufacturers of earth-moving 
equipment for seventy-five 


years, 


Already sold and serviced in over 
60 countries; tested and proved 
in the world’s toughest conditions ; 
Priestman excavators—with their 
wide range of available front-end 
€quipments—provide the answer to 





every earth-moving problem. 





PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED - HO!MDERNESS ENGINEERING WORKS * HULL 
aca 


Friend in the East 





FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 


take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers secking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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The end to a 
perfect dinner — 


as decreed by 


ion ch Law 


French Law controls 

the naming of the 
finest brandy with extreme | 
severity. It decrees that only . 
brandy originating from the 
Grande and Petite Champagne 
districts of Cognac may bear the 
proud title of Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 

Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”’. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. ‘This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


The Dictabelt gives you fully visible 


reco rding—wmen CANNOT BE ERASED! 


THE DICTABELT is the unique dictation record of the 
Dictaphone 'Time-Master dictating machine. 

e Dictation is always completely visible 

e Is virtually indestructible 

e Itis easy to find your place 
For more facts, write to the Dictaphone Company 
Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. 


. 


_ LAND OF POWER ——— 


TIME — MASTER 


AN A a Re FITS if THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN DICTATING MACHINE 


_ ON PLANNED INDUSTRIAL 
ESTATES 


UE RT 


CANADA'S PACIFIC COAST INDUSTRIAL AREA 


5 The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER 
and DICTABELT are registered trade marks 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE. AGENT GENERAL, BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 
1-3 REGENT ST., LONDON S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
Branch Offices: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CORK, DUBLIN, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE. 
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The government has indicated that it has a plan up its 
sleeve which will in part meet the workers’ complaints. It 
is difficult to see the point in hiding such a plan. So far 
there has been less planning than a general hunt round 
for scapegoats. The workers are told that they can earn 
more if they will only work more (industrial output has not 
gone up at all this year); President Aramburu has said that 
industry is not really trying to keep down the cost of 
living ; and the industrial associations have replied that 
free enterprise is impossible while business is still shackled 
by state controls. This economic gloom may, at least in 
a literal sense, be relieved a little. The new power station 
at San Nicolas, which will be operating by the end of the 
month, should supply Buenos Aires with about two-thirds 
of its electricity shortfall. And it has been estimated that 
the amount of production lost through the power cuts that 
constantly plunge the city into darkness would have covered 
Argentina’s inflationary gap. 

With his hands full of labour troubles, President 
Aramburu is also faced with political problems. One 
faction of the Radical coalition has threatened to copy Dr 
Frondizi’s followers, who call themselves the Intransigent 
Radicals (British readers should be reminded that to be 
labelled intransigent is politically advantageous in most 
Latin countries) and walk out of the Constituent Assembly 
which is busy at Santa Fé tinkering with the 1853 con- 
stitution. If they go, the government will probably be 
without a majority to put through the proposed constitu- 
tional reforms. Internecine war among the moderate 
Radicals would hold up the president’s careful plans for 
guiding the country towards democracy. 


SWEDEN 


A Risky Referendum 


OR many months the Swedes have been assailed by 
pamphlets, posters and speeches extolling (at the 
government’s expense) the merits of three rival schemes for 
increasing pensions. On October 13th, their heads still 
ringing with slogans and statistics, they will vote for the 
scheme which pleases them most. The subject is one of 
the most complicated ever to be submitted to a referendum, 
and no effort has been spared to make sure that the public 
know what they are voting for. But in spite of all the 
arduous preparations it looks as if the Swedes may not get 
a new pensions scheme along the lines of any one of the 
present proposals. They may, however, get a new 
government. 

Sweden is ruled by a coalition of Social Democrats and 
Agrarians. If the Social Democrat proposal, which is based 
on compulsory payments by employers, is made law, the 
Agrarians will resign ; if the Social Democrats try to push 
their proposals through without their allies, they may be 
defeated. At the last public opinion poll, which was taken 
in June, the Social Democrats’ idea was scarcely more 
popular than‘that of the Agrarians, and less popular than 
the third scheme, put up jointly by the Liberals and 
Conservatives. Opinions may have changed since June, but 
it is still improbable that the Social Democrats will get the 
majority they need. 

If the Swedes lose their government, as well as their 
additional pensions, they will not find it easy to get a new 
one. There is no obvious alternative to the long-established 
hegemony of the Social Democrats ; and since the upper 


New posts. 
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house elections are due next September, the other parties 
are not likely to be very anxious to saddle themselves in 
advance with the loss of popularity which is the normal 
result of a spell in office. 


EUROPE 


Politics in the New Communities 


HILE Britain’s main concern in Europe is lest the free 
\/ trade area fail to come to life at all, the common 
market treaty is now so nearly an accomplished fact that 
its members are looking beyond to new political issues— 
the personalities who are going to run it, and the political 
influence which different countries and parties will enjoy 
in the new European centre of power. When M. René 
Mayer resigned the presidency of the High Authority of the 
Coal and Steel Community a fortnight ago, this was widely 
seen as an opening French shot in the negotiations to choose 
the heads of the commissions of the common market and of 
Euratom. M. Pineau has denied the French government’s 
complicity, but the surrender of this established office will 
certainly make it easier for France to ask for one of the 
Probably someone from a smaller country will 
in the end be chosen to head the commission of the common 
market, but France is anxious to get the presidency of the 
Euratom commission ; a German might then become presi- 
dent of the coal-steel high authority. 

This weekend a group of elder statesmen—including M. 
Spaak, M. Robert Schuman and M. Monnet—“ les Sages 
de l Europe,” as they call themselves—are meeting in Paris 
to provide Olympian guidance to the politicians in the street 
on this and other issues posed by the nearing realisation 
of the common market. Apart from the crucial issue of 
the free trade area, two other topics have outstanding 
importance. One is the vexed question of “ rationalising ” 
European institutions. The six common market countries 
have already agreed to have one assembly for all their three 
communities—coal-steel, atomic energy, and trade—and 
they are beginning to see the need to base all the com- 
munities in one place. But the problem of fitting the 
organs of the six into the broader organisations of the 
members of OEEC and the Council of Europe is as far 
from solution as ever. The second topic of growing interest 
is the further development of European political parties, 
trade unions and other groups. Certain groups—the 
Christian trade unions, for example—are already more active 
on a European basis than is realised in this country. But 
as greater power begins to shift towards a European centre, 
political groups will have to become better organised if they 
are to keep the bureaucrats to heel. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Towards Halls for All 


HE warden of a university hall of residence ought to 

be a highly respected figure in academic circles—not 
just an expert in institutional management—says a 
report published this week under the auspices of the 
University Grants Committee ; indeed, his status should 
be such that “all candidates under the rank of professor 
would look on the office as promotion.” It is the warden, 
the sub-committee argues, who, with other resident academic 
staff, determines whether the hall is an outsize boarding- 
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house or whether it provides the stimulating intellectual 
atmosphere, the widening horizons and the education in 
living which are among a university’s most important 
benefits, and which should be enjoyed by every student for 
at least a part of his university career. 

Too few enjoy those benefits today. Of 88,700 full time 
university students in 1956-57 only 27 per cent were living 
in colleges or halls of residence ; another 47 per cent were 
living in lodgings and 26 per cent at home. The sub- 
committee regarded it as at least an advance that the pro- 
portion living at home is only about half what it was twenty 
years ago; a student’s maturity can be delayed by his 
status as a child in the home, and his academic progress 
may be hindered by the less well-educated family back- 
ground from which so many students now come. But too 
often they leave unsuitable homes to find equally unsuitable 
lodgings. As the students increase in numbers the lodgings 
they find get worse and worse, and farther away from 
the university precincts. What will they be like by 1960 ? 

The committee was asked only to consider what should 
be the role of halls of residence and how they should be 
staffed and administered. It did consider how the benefits 
of residence could be extended to more people ; it suggested 
that ex-inmates who have moved out to lodgings should still 
be allowed to use their hall during the daytime, and that 
sometimes non-residential halls might be built, where 
students could have a full day in the university atmo- 
sphere and return to their distant digs only to sleep. It 
was no part of the committee’s task to consider how, 
physically, more halls could be built, and it contents itself 
with a passing reference to “ The Planning of University 
Halls of Residence ” published by the University Grants 
Committee in 1948. But the universities might find it 
more useful to refer to the Ministry of Education’s Build- 
ing Bulletin No. 15 on training colleges for teachers. These 
colleges, by the use of strict cost control and of recom- 
mended standards of space, are built at a cost of £800 per 
place. That is about half as much as the average cost of 
university halls of residence. 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 


Pump-Priming Philanthropy 


cc YT is not the job of a foundation,” said the introduction 

I to the Nuffield Foundation’s eleventh report last 
year, “to sustain work which everyone agrees shall be 
done ; it dare not continue to support indefinitely even its 
own successful schemes” on pain of becoming “a mere 
disburser of doles, an exhausted creature with a fertile past 


but no creative future.” The twelfth report, just pub- 
lished, underlines this principle—that a foundation’s job is 
tc prime the pump rather than carry on the permanent irri- 
gation—and helpfully specifies, even if in rather negative 
terms, the type of project which may hope to get its support. 
The biggest, and perhaps the most controversial, negative 
is the refusal to finance what is described as “the everyday 
investigational work of a university department,” which the 
foundation regards as the universities’ own responsibility 
Or presumably, at one remove, that of the state. The 
emphasis is on “ everyday ” ; much support has been given, 
and will continue to be given, to projects whose nature is 
such that they must be carried on in a university or not 
at all. But the foundation will not act as a general source 
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of supplementary university finance to mitigate the rigours 
of government economy. 

Positively, it is receptive to the project “ which seems to 
be not only promising and well-planned but also to be one 
whose originator is imbued with so keen a desire to carry 
it out that he is ready to struggle along on a shoestring ” in 
default of outside help. Projects aided during the past year, 
either for the first time or as part of a programme initiated 
earlier, range from the most highly specialised scientific 
research (e.g., into the cellular function of vitamin B.:) 
to that lively social experiment the Grimsby “ shanty 
town,” a junk-playground which has evolved into a 
children’s community ; the National Corporation for the 
Care of Old People gets the biggest single grant and is the 
only exception to the “ pump-priming ” principle. 

That principle itself, while certainly not an immutable 
golden rule for all foundations at all times, is appropriate 
enough to one functioning within the framework of a wel- 
fare state. Its application demands, however, skill, imagi- 
nation and toughness to a very high degree. To specialise 
in projects that no official agency will sponsor is to invite 
an onslaught of pertinacious cranks ; to limit the period of 
support must repeatedly raise painful questions about the 
proverbial ha’porth of tar. How serious is the ensuing 
wastage ? It seems too much to hope that it has been 
entirely avoided ; but neither this report nor its prede- 
cessors throw any light on the question. If the foundation 
would one day brace itself to the necessary self-mortification 
it could helpfully illuminate the role of voluntary philan- 
thropy in the modern world. 


BRUNEI 


Brace of Constitutions 


N the same week as the Colonial Office has issued the 
I official constitutional proposals for Brunei, a delegation 
from the People’s party has arrived in London to discuss 
its own far more radical suggestions. The official draft, 
agreed after three years’ talk between the Sultan and the 
British Resident, suggests that the four district councils 
should be elected by secret ballot but jibs at any idea of 
state elections. It proposes that the semi-hereditary aristo- 
cratic council of state should be replaced by a legislative 
council with a majority of unofficial members nominated 

by the district 

councils. The execu- 

tive would be headed 

by the Sultan, who 

would still have the 

SARAWAK 7 final say over his 

Singapore councils, although 

. o wees bound by treaty to 

| plan ~ take the advice of the 
British Resident. 

— The People’s party 

hold that these suggestions are much~ too cautious. 

The party’s leader, Mr Azahari, and its constitutional 

adviser, Mr Walter Raeburn, QC, have handed in their 

alternative suggestions to the Colonial Secretary; so 

far these are being kept dark, and their visit is being hushed 

up. But Mr Azahari has before now made it plain what 

he wants: first, general elections on a universal franchise 

next year to choose at least three-quarters of the members 

for the legislature and executive councils and, second, a 

date for Brunei to attain self-government within the Com- 
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monwealth. One of the snags about these suggestions is 
that the People’s party, which was started about eighteen 
months ago, is still Brunei’s only political group. 

This tiny British protected state with only 60,000 people 
is in the peculiar position of earning about twice as much 
as it is spending. Blessed with oil wells just the right side 
of its frontier with Sarawak, its development programmes 
are held up for lack of materials and labour, not of money. 
The Sultan, who is not at all cadillac-minded, is turning 
Brunei into a miniature welfare state. Nine-tenths of the 
boys and about one-third of the girls are at primary schools, 
secondary education is just starting and everyone over 60 
automatically gets a pension. But, prodded by the People’s 
party, the young men of Brunei are gradually getting 
angrier. One of the party’s aspirations is for federation with 
Brunei’s larger but poorer cousins, Sarawak and North 
Borneo, based on the historic sovereignty of the Brunei 
sultanate. Nationalism is stirring in Brunei, and although 
Mr Azahari may want to go too far too fast, the official 
proposals are unlikely to take the wind out of his sails. 


CHINA 


Wet Feet and a Flowing Tide 


more gongs groaning throughout China on Tuesday 
reminded the world that the communist regime is now 
eight years old. The celebrations were marked by some 
odd contradictions. “ Peace ” was, as usual, a major theme, 
but Marshal Peng, the defence minister (who commanded 
the “ volunteer ” armies in Korea), told the parading troops 
that they must go on training in order to liberate Formosa. 
The Peking press noted that the delegation sent for the 
occasion by the Supreme Soviet was the first such group 
to visit China ; this seems rather strange, for Russia has 
long been proclaiming how important it is to have contacts 
between parliamentary bodies in different countries. It was 
natural that the Chinese authorities should play down, on 
their festive day, the internal difficulties encountered in 
the past few months ; but there was almost too striking 
a contrast between the proud notes struck on October Ist 
by the Peking People’s Daily and the same paper’s detailed 
account, published on the previous day, of general discon- 
tent among workers in the capital city. Since late August, 
the party organ reported, they had presented 650,600 
criticisms ; they had denounced the “ rudeness” of nearly 
all their managers and communist supervisors, and the 
inefficiency of many; most of the complaints had been 
found valid. 

Undeterred by any such awkward facts, the chief editor 
of Pravda, Mr Satyukov, appointed himself spokesman for 
the entire Chinese people and declared, at the celebratory 
meeting in Moscow, that they could no more exist without 
the communist party than the earth could exist without the 
sun. This novel approach to the term “ satellite,” which 
communists normally abhor, was not Mr Satyukov’s only 
original touch. He also compared Mr Dulles with “ the 
mad English King Canute, who imagined he could stop 
the waves of the sea.” One may deduce that Pravda’s 
editors are no better acquainted with Western legend than 
with western reality. Canute’s concern was to give his 
toadying sycophants a healthy shock by showing them that 
he could not stop the incoming tide from wetting his toes. 
He was, moreover, no mad Englishman, but a sane Dane. 
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GHANA 


“T Love Power” 


UCH now depends in Ghana on the balance between the 
M voices of commonsense and the voices of extremism. 
The former should receive a notable reinforcement when 
Professor Arthur Lewis, who has accepted an invitation to 
become economic adviser to the Ghana government on 
secondment from the United Nations, arrives in Accra. His 
earlier report on the prospects for industrialisation in Ghana 
was a model of realism, and, unpalatably discouraging as it 
was, it was accepted by Dr Nkrumah and his colleagues 
because it came from a West Indian of academic eminence 
and radical politics. When Professor Lewis and Mr K. A. 
Gbedemah, the Minister of Finance, are both in Ghana, they 
will be able to back up the sensible men, Africans as well 
as Europeans, and politicians as well as civil servants, who 
want a truce to the brawling and greater concentration on 
economic and administrative problems. They may even be 
able to calm the atmosphere to the point at which ministers 
take the advice of their departmental heads. 

There has been an encouraging political portent this week 
in Mr Krobo Edusei’s denial that he intends as Minister of 
the Interior to introduce a bill on November 5th to permit 
the government to exile, deport or otherwise mercilessly 
discipline opposition critics—including grumblers in the 
Convention People’s Party itself. Mr Edusei has few inhibi- 
tions and all too often says out loud what other members of 
the government privately think and wish. If Mr Edusei’s 
concurrence with Mr Kofi Baako’s statement from the 
ministry of information that the report was vastly exag- 
gerated means that the Ghana government have stopped 
having dangerous thoughts about the extreme use to which 
a sovereign parliament and a completely subservient govern- 
ment majority therein can be put, all well-wishers of Ghana 
will be much relieved. Mr Gbedemah’s chances of raising 
loans will also be improved. 


HAITI 
Shooting at Sight 


ENERAL KEBREAU, the head of the military junta which 

has ruled Haiti since June, seems to be inciting his 
small republic to civil war. In order to end what appeared 
to be a passive demonstration he has ordered civilians to 
shoot on sight any of the men or women whom he has 
listed as rebellious. Haitians had carried passive resistance 
to a fine art ; strikes have alternated with army coups in 
unseating five presidents in the last six months. The 
pattern seemed about to repeat itself when workers rallied 
enthusiastically to the call for a general strike put out by 
the supporters of Mr Dejoie, the defeated presidential 
candidate in last month’s elections. But the general struck 
first. He imposed martial law on top of the existing state 
of siege, outlawed strikes and imprisoned several leaders. 
He has now added terrorism to military law. 

Dr Duvalier—the new president who is due to be con- 
firmed in office next week—and his followers won thumping 
victories in elections that the losers declared were blatantly 
rigged. It was Haiti’s first election with universal franchise: 
there was no electoral register; few Haitians have birth 
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certificates and 90 per cent of the eligible voters are 
illiterate. The election campaign was muffled: candidates 
were allowed to hand out free rum but not to broadcast, on 
the grounds that they had already said all that they had to 
say. On election day the police clamped down on movement 
between districts and each voter had his little finger dipped 
in indelible ink and his nail clipped. All these controls 
may have been necessary, but it would be easier to dispute 
Mr Dejoie’s protests if the junta had not imposed press 
and radio censorship shortly before the elections. 

Haiti badly needs some peace and quiet to get its exche- 
quer out of the red. The republic lives off coffee, tourism 
and American aid. A promising coffee crop will soon be 
ready to harvest, but this year’s procession of abrupt and 
sometimes violent political changes has frightened away 
visitors and not encouraged the Americans to increase their 
aid. Dr Duvalier has undertaken to make Haiti no less 
than Puerto Rico “ the spoiled child of the United States.” 
He should tell the general that torturing American citizens 
(2 Haitian-born American has reportedly been beaten to 
death while under arrest) and encouraging civilians to fire 
at sight is no way to win American favour. 


RUSSIA 


Attracting More Tourists 


CCORDING to new Soviet statistics, in 1956 486,000 
foreigners visited the country and 561,000 Soviet citi- 
zens went abroad. The figures are broken down into sport, 
delegations, business, transit visas, and private or tourist 
visits. More than half the foreign visitors came from 
Eastern Europe and Eastern Germany. But the number 
from Poland is unexpectedly high, much higher indeed than 
from any other country. This is most marked in the private 
visit category, where Poles account for over 70 per cent of 
the total. Much of this Soviet-Polish traffic is probably 
the result of postwar frontier changes. Visits by Poles for 
family reasons to what was once eastern Poland now 
involve crossing a frontier. Private visits from Russia to 
Poland make up nearly a third of all such Soviet trips 
abroad. 
The Chinese figures strike an austerely practical note. 
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Over 49,000 Chinese visited the Soviet Union on business, 
but there were only 14 in the private visit category. Britain 
and the United States accounted for 470 and 1,550 private 
visits respectively. Positions are reversed with business 
visits ; the British made 4,000, the Americans only 800. 
According to Intourist most Soviet visas for American 


. Citizens are obtained in Europe. 


It would be surprising if there was not a sharp increase 
in the tourist figures in 1957. Postwar Soviet tourism 
is just completing its third year, and the apparently rapid 
rate of investment in the industry seems to indicate that it 
is doing well. A new tourist motor road from the Russian- 
Polish frontier to Kiev will probably be opened during 1958. 
Other probable attractions for next year are a greater variety 
of trips round the Black Sea and in the Caucasus. ; 

The Soviet authorities understand the need to make 
holidays in their country cheaper if the western market is 
to_be properly exploited. They are anxious, too, to extend 
Aeroflot termini farther west and so increase the scope of 
the special tourist rates which are now available on the 
Soviet airline from Eastern Europe. New rates for parties 
of students and workers cut the cost per head to £3 Ios. 
a day, which includes everything except pocket money (for 
which there is a specially advantageous rate of exchange) 
and travel to and from Russia. 

This new Soviet industry is obviously capable of con- 
siderable expansion if the authorities are prepared to divert 
more capital into it. It earns foreign currency rapidly and 
has a political value as well. The limitation on expansion 
is most likely to arise from the lack of enough Intourist 
guide-interpreters of a sufficiently high standard. 


SHORTER NOTES 


From this week independent schools in England and 
Wales must be registered with the Ministry of Education, 
by next April it will be illegal to conduct a school which 
has not been registered. H.M. Inspectors will then visit 
the schools and decide whether or not they will be aliowed 
to carry on. 

It has long been the practice of the better sort of indepen- 
dent schools to ask to be inspected and of some 4,700 such 
schools in England and Wales about 1,400 (including most 
reputable preparatory and public schools) are already 
recognised as efficient. The new arrangements, which, 
under Part III of the 1944 Education Act, come into force 
this week, do not mean that the rest are in peril of their 
lives. The standard that will qualify for closure will be 
much lower than that required for recognition as efficient, 
and the Ministry, on the basis of a pilot inspection, does 
not expect to pronounce the death sentence on more than 
about 300 ; but parents should not assume that because a 
private school is permitted to survive it is necessarily giving 
value for money. 


We must apologise for the fact that both on the cover of 
last week’s Economist and in the article “ Firm Words at 
Washington” the name of Mr Per Jacobsson, managing 
director of the International Monetary Fund, was misspelt. 
Mr Jacobsson is so well known that the mistake cannot be 
excused. 
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White Elephants. of Pegu 


IN 1583, RALPH FITCH, Elizabethan traveller and trader, set 
out to open up the spice-rich, jewel-laden markets of the East. . 
Alone he journeyed through Bengal, then onward to the 
golden palaces and pagodas of Pegu. Here lived the Burmese 
King’s white elephants. Fitch tells how he watched in wonder 
as the stately procession made its way to the river-bank. 
Eight flunkeys held a canopy of silk above each animal. High 
officials washed elephantine hoofs with water from a silver 
bowl. Servitors, richly attired, brought delicacies on golden 
dishes. So the elephants dined, then retired each to his 
gilded habitation, 

There is no market for white elephants today, But the 
finest goods become ‘white elephants’ when they get damaged, 


Wood engraving by John Farleigh 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 
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With the speed and efficiency of shipping growing 


every day, goods can go anywhere, and get there fast. 

To-day, more than ever before, exporters must plan 
globally, especially in view of the growing economic 
importance of the world’s new markets. To reach 
these booming international markets, more and 


more leading British exporters rely on the pages of 
TIME’s five editions. 

TIME can take you, too, through its 2,500,000 
copies direct to the largest concentration of best 
customers and most influential people available in 
the world to-day. 


Note to media planners: You can use any or all of TIME’s five 
separate editions reaching the world’s five major market areas. 


ATLANTIC EDITION - PACIFIC EDITION - LATIN AMERICAN EDITION - CANADIAN EDITION - U.S. EDITION 


TIME, THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
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LETTERS 








The Consequences of 
Seven Per Cent 


Sir—The penultimate sentence of the 
article in your number of September 
21st might have been put at the begin- 
ning: “ There appears for the first time 
some prospect of relief from inflation in 
this country.... It will be at some cost 
in disturbance to production and 
perhaps at the cost of some industrial 
unrest. ...” 


The Chancellor’s new credit policy 
seems paradoxically to undermine the 
aims which he hopes to secure: to bring 
production in line with expanding 
demand. Instead of seeking to increase 
production in the long run (in which we 
are not ail dead), his policies aim at 
lightening’ the strain on short term 
demand. . This leads to the following 
dilemma: if they succeed, they might 
cumulatively depress long term demand, 
and if they fail, they will bring pressure 
only on the existing investment pro- 
grammes, which are, however, needed 
to increase productive capacity. 


How can the problems of a growing 
economy ever hope to be solved if, 
whenever there occur recurrent mal- 
adjustments (which are the sign of 
longer term structural imbalance), one 
applies the brakes in order to drive out 
of the ditch 2 One might get bogged 
even further by depressing at the same 
time demand and production, thus 
leading the economy into a state of long 
term stagnation during which all new 
efforts to increase productive capacity 
would only show themselves in a spiral 
of wages and prices. 


Would it not, on the contrary, be a 
better policy to induce an increase in 
the rate of production, not by hamper- 
ing new investment projects, but rather 
by stimulating them? As an anti- 
inflationary device, instead of an overall 
restrictive credit policy, which might 
harm precisely the most rapidly expand- 
ing industries, would it not be more 
advisable to favour the most productive 
economic sectors, i.e., those for which 
the ratio of capital to output is lowest ? 
(These are not necessarily the “ newest” 
industries). One might devise a measure 
to increase production with the same 
amount of total investment as, for in- 
stance (to stick to a monetary policy) 
“selective ” interest rates, which would 
answer the requirements of an expand- 
ing demand without putting an undue 
strain on existing resources. The result 
of the ‘present one-sided credit policy 
might well lead the British economy to 
economic stagnation. 


If fundamental progress is per- 
sistently delayed under the stress of 
temporary difficulties, then the Chan- 
cellor should remember that “it takes 
all the running he can do to keep in tht 


same place. If he wants to get some- 
where else, he must run at least twice 
as fast as that! "—Yours faithfully, 

Brussels ALAIN CAMU 


Sudan Cotton 


Sir—Your timely advice should be taken 
seriously by the governments of the free 


world. The greater part of Lancashire’s | 


“fine” spinning trade is believed to be 
well stocked up to the beginning of next 
year and, no doubt, before then more 
forward commitments will be negotiated 
with American shippers. 

Experience shows that when any 
growth drastically prices itself out of a 
well-established market to give place to 
successful substitutes, a reduction in its 
price to competitive levels after the 
substitutes have established themselves 


in the numerous mill “mixings” does | 


not lead to its regaining lost ground 
without much difficulty or within a short 
time. Therefore, even if Sudan cotton 
prices were now to become competitive 
with those of American long staples 
some time is likely to elapse before 
buyers wiJl begin to use it on a large 
scale. Moreover, much would depend 
on the Sudan’s price policy for the new 
crop. In its determination, no doubt, 
the world supply of and demand for 
long staples will play an important part, 


as it certainly should, but, against the | 


background of the heavy cost of carrying 
the present crop and the discounts 
which any carryover will have suffered, 
weighty domestic economic and political 
considerations could be more telling. 
Buyers of long staples both in Lanca- 
shire and Western Europe would there- 


fore hesitate to switch back from their | 


present assured sources of supply. 
During this long period of uncertainty 
and lack of confidence among former 


western buyers grave and irrevocable | 


’ changes might easily take place in the 


Sudan’s political and economic affilia- | 


tions, which even a sincere and well- 
meaning Prime Minister would not be 
able to avoid. In order to grapple with 
this problem seriously, could not Britain 
discuss possible lines of action with 
other interested western countries 
through OEEC at the next meeting in 
Paris, in mid-October ? 
such a course would answer the urgent 
need for speed since al] of the Sudan’s 
principal customers will be represented. 
—yYours faithfully, M. IKRAMULLAH 
Liverpool 


Standstill Disagreement 


Sir—Your article of Sept. 28th fails 
to mention that the Egyptians, with 
some justification, hold the British (and 
the French) responsible for much of the 
war damage incurred on the Sinai Front. 
—yYours faithfully, SALAH Et SERAFY 
London, W.C.:. 


Surely, Sir, | 
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Anatomy of France 


As France Goes 


By David Schoenbrun. 
Gollancz. 341 pages. 


HIS is another good book on France, 
T but it is one which suggests that the 
sick man of Europe is changing faster 
than his doctors’ opinions. The case 
history offered by Mr Schoenbrun, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s corre- 
spondent in Paris, is valuable because it 
is intelligent and as simple as the subject 
allows, but it is too closely patterned 
en what might be called the Luthy- 
Williams view of France. Schoenbrun 
follows Luthy in his approach to 
history (“France is the land of the 
living past where nothing is ever for- 
gotten and little is ever learned”). ‘He 
takes hints from Philip Williams in his 
approach to parties and _ institutions. 
And he agrees with both that France’s 
basic troubles are rooted in the resist- 
ance of a rich agricultural civilisation to 
the industrial one that will not be 
denied. This is not plagiarism. Today 
there is a well-defined majority opinion 
about France’s internal ills and the 
remedies for them. Luthy the Swiss and 
Schoenbrun the American both make a 
hero of Jean Monnet, the investment 
planner and European architect, and 
deplore France’s* colonial myopia. The 
French themselves have ratified the 
European treaties because—though with 
more reservations, being more involved 
—most of them now accept the same 
analysis, as long as one sticks to- Europe 
and does not mention Algeria. 

This analysis remains largely true. 
But there is an unsolved problem of 
timing in “ As France Goes”: France 
has been going fast in the fifties. No 
one knows where, but it is certainly 
away from the Luthy-Williams version 
of near-immobilism, which was still up 
to date in 1954 but which is now falling 
behind the times. Mr Schoenbrun’s 
own necessarily few but interesting 
original conclusions show this. “ The 
Fourth Republic,’ he writes, “ while 
losing prestige and colonies, has gained 
citizens and strength in a renaissance as 
great as any in French history.” Again, 
he makes the surprising but persuasive 
suggestion that though a_ two-party 
system is unthinkable, “the long-term 
trend is towards a more stable political 
structure.” Views like these are not 
properly integrated in the book for the 
very good reason that it is still too early 
to do so. But it is also too late to state 
them in asides. While France in the 
Algerian crisis is wandering between 
two worlds, one dead, or dying, and 
embittered, the other struggling to be 
born, any book is bound to be transi- 
tional, neither new nor old. Mr 
Schoenbrun’s undoubtedly loses depth 
in. consequence. 


21S. 


Its main value is in the immediacy 
of its reporting. Mr Schoenbrun is 
temperamentally as well as profession- 
ally a reporter. He knows his politicians 
personally and is at his best in sketches 
of Edgar Faure or Mendés-France, or 
in finding apt local colour or the right 
bon mot (like Herriot’s that the Socialists 
reminded him of a café down his street 
which advertised, “Café ouvrier, cuisine 
bourgeoise”). His sections on _ the 
parties, especially the Socialists, are 
vividly good. The professional habit of 
simplifying his text for his TV or radio 
audiences gives him great clarity. Un- 
fortunately it also often plays him 
false. Overpackaged monstrosities like 
“France is smaller than Texas but 
larger than the United States,” to intro- 
duce the French Union, take some 
swallowing, and some of his analyses are 
merely smart. The best part of the 
book is the last 140 pages, when he 


throws away the analyst’s cap and gown 


and forges down the home straight with 
a strong chronicle of the follies of 
France’s long colonial retreat and the 
ups and downs of the tortuous road to 
European unity. He is clear on Algeria: 
“all that France can expect for the 
future is a chance to maintain contacts 
not colonies in Africa.” At the end the 
reader regrets that he left himself so 
little space for narrative: he could 
almost certainly have put his points as 
well by it. Nevertheless, for anyone 
who wants to know the political shape 
of France and the background which 
has led Frenchmen to react as they have 
to Algeria or Suez, his book is the 
simplest and clearest armchair intro- 
duction available. 


Revolution of the 
Intellectuals? 


Les Révolutions Allemandes 
de 1848 


By Jacques Droz. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 
pages. 2,000 fr. 


T is not often that the duties of a 

literary executor produce’ a work 
of first-rate scholarly importance. But 
when Professor Droz was entrusted 
with the manuscript of an unfinished 
work on the German revolutions of 1848 
by the late French Germanist, M. Ernest 
Tonnelat, he seized the occasion to pro- 
duce a book that would not only embody 
his. own considerable contributions to 
the field, but should also serve to bring 
together the important work done on it 
in Germany itself since the late Veit 
Valentin’s classic work was published 
on the eve of the Nazi Revolution. 
Apart from the abridged version of 
Valentin’s book and one or two more 
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specialist studies, English readers have 
not been well served on pre-Bismarckian 
nineteenth-century Germany, and Pro- 
fessor Droz’s introductory essay on the 
historiography of 1848 in Germany and 
the abundant footnotes to the text will 
in themselves guarantee a warm welcome 
for this thoughtful and massive produc- 
tion. It is interesting to note, for 
instance, the value that Professor Droz 
attaches, particularly for their docu- 
mentation, to the contributions that East 
German historiography has made to his 
subject in recent years. 


But the work is not just a summary 
of men’s findings ; far from it. M. Droz 
has a number of highly controversial 
theses to sustain. And these, whether 
they are ultimately accepted or not, 
must make a good deal of difference to 
what we think not only-about 1848, but 
also about Germany’s subsequent adven- 
tures and misadventures with demo- 
cracy; indeed, they might help one 
better to- understand some of the sub- 
structure of politics even in the recent 
German election campaign. 

Professor Droz is concerned to dissi- 
pate the facile attribution of Germany’s 
failures with democracy to some defect 
in national character, some inborn desire 
to be commanded. He produces a good 
deal of evidence that 1848 and more 
especially 1849 showed Germany to have 
as strong a democratic movement as then 
existed 4nywhere in Europe ; this was 
largely dependent for its driving-force, if 
not for its leadership, upon the working- 
classes, and both their role in general, 
and Marx’s in particular, receive a new 
emphasis. Nor was the nationalism that 
disfigured the “liberal” movement 
characteristic of the “Left” in the 
Frankfurt Parliament ; on the contrary, 
it was the. bridge through which the 
“Right,” having achieved their imme- 
diate objects and fearful of a develop- 
ment of the Revolution in a “ social” 
direction, found their way back to an 
alliance with constituted authority. - By 
1849, the Bismarckian solution existed 
in embryo. 

The ‘democratic movement failed for 
reasons inherent in the social and poli- 
tical situation, not in the national charac- 
ter. Just as the dissident religious 
movements, catholic and protestant, and 
rationalist philosophies had helped to 
pave the way for 1848, so organised 
religion, protestant and catholic, was to 
prove a mainstay of reaction—with the 
protestants even less inclined than their 
rivals to see any reality behind the 
legitimate discontents of workers and 
peasants. The democratic movement 
was hampered by the backwardness of 
German industry, and the consequent 
backward-looking artisan, rather than 
proletarian, attitudes of most of the 
working-class ; it was also hampered by 
the lack of any great urban centres other 
than Berlin and Vienna, and above all 
by the extremely particularist charac- 
teristics of the whole country, and the 
failure of the Frankfurt Parliament to 
challenge them head on. Professor 
Droz is perhaps at his weakest here— 
since he gives no reason for believing 
that even had the Parliament’s leaders 
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better appreciated the problems of 
power that they faced, they would have 
been strong enough to solve them. 
The permanent conquests of the 
Revolution—the elimination of feudalist 
survivals, the acceptance of the upper 
bourgeoisie into the political nation— 
were perhaps the maximum that could 
be expected. For as M. Droz shows, 
the Revolution taken as a whole was 
far from being simply a revolution of 
the intellectuals: it was the product of 
deep discontent with the pettifogging 
obscurantism and tyranny of the post- 
Napoleonic decades, stimulated by the 
severe economic depression of the 1840s 
and the social dislocations of early 
industrialism. The leadership was 
inevitably lacking for it to be a success, 
but this does not mean that it can be 
dismissed in an epigram. Contemporary 
French historians take history very 
seriously—they are probably right. 


Checkmated by Congress 


A Citizen Looks at Congress 


By Dean Acheson. 


Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


N these brief reflections, which bear the 
I characterisic stamp of Mr Acheson’s 
clarity of thought and felicity of 
phrasing, the former American Secre- 
tary of State asks whether his country’s 
system of government, which may be 
well adapted to domestic affairs, is 
equipped to enable America to play an 
effective part on the world stage. Out 
of his four years’ experience as head of 
the State Department, he concludes that 
it is not. Continuity of policy, particu- 
larly when burdensome measures are 
involved, is made immeasurably more 
difficult by the system of separation of 
powers and the checks and balances 
which the authors of the Constitution 
felt were necessary if tyranny was to be 
avoided. 

Wars and the increasing demands of 
foreign policy have immeasurably in- 
creased the powers of the Presidency, so 
that it is now the President who pro- 
poses, in most cases, and Congress which 
can only modify, accept, or reject legis- 
lation. But nothing has diminished the 
power of Congress to pry, to harass, and 
to exhaust high public servants by inter- 
minable hearings which they neglect at 
their peril—and that of their country. 
Mr Acheson estimates that he spent 4 
sixth of his working time with con- 
gressional committees ; this is not sur- 
prising when it is remembered that every 
appropriation for the Marshall plan, for 
example, had to be approved by four 
separate committees. Mr Acheson con- 
cludes wryly that a great deal of wear 
and tear will be experienced on the 
executive side, and that it had best be 
“liberally supplied with spare parts.” 

The all-powerful congressional com- 
mittees not only exhaust the adminis- 
trators. They also impose a dangerous 
inflexibility upon foreign policy. And 
members of Congress, in the mass, are 
necessarily ill-informed on _ foreign 


124 pages. 


affairs, and will become more so as the 
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intricacy and the technicality of the sub- 
jects at issue increases, along with the 
pace of events. They are, moreover, 
sadly prone to mental short-cuts and 
over-simplifications. Mr Acheson is not, 
it will be deduced, a man who suffers 
fools gladly ; moreover, he is as jealously 
dedicated to foreign affairs as an engineer 
to a delicate machine which may be 
destroyed by inexpert handling. 


What is his cure? Simply—and he 
does not pretend to hope that his advice 
will be taken—that Congress should 
behave better: refrain from “ busyness,” 
from interference in details it does not 
understand, and devote itself to inform- 
ing and enlightening the electorate on 
the broad issues. Such a self-denying 
ordinance is not likely to be observed 
generally in our time. But the American 
system does provide opportunities, as 
Mr Acheson admits, for members of 
Congress to educate themselves and so, 
eventually, the public, in foreign affairs ; 
this is one of its virtues, although the 
rewards of virtue sometimes seem long 
in coming. In the meantime, one can 
only hope that future emergencies will 
find men in Congress as perceptive, and 
aS patriotic as Senator Vandenberg and 
in the Administration, men who under- 
stand congressional processes as well as 
Mr Hull did. This is the only way this 
unwieldy grafting of a continental system 
of checks and balances upon diplomacy 
can be made to work effectively. 


GOM of Literature 


On Poetry and Poets 


By T. S. Eliot. 
Faber. 262 pages. 


E must be grateful to Mr Eliot for 

putting together this collection of 
lectures and essays, composed for the 
most part during the last sixteen years ; 
grateful not only for the material offered 
in a compendious form, but also for his 
decision that it should be reissued. 
Whenever, in this book, he has occasion 
to refer to his previously published prose 
works, Mr Eliot seems barely able to 
repress a shudder. It is only with the 
utmost reluctance, he confesses, that he 
can bring himself to re-read them. It 
is worth asking why; for so acute and 
accomplished a literary critic cannot 
possibly be blind to his own qualifica- 
tions for this particular exercise. As a 
practising poet he fulfils his own first 
requirement for a critic of poetry$ as a 
discriminating reader of several litera- 
tures he fulfils another. Though he 
insists more than once that he is neither 
a teacher nor a scholar, he has a power 
of lucid exposition of which he cannot 
be unaware. Why, then, this distaste 
for his own prose writings ? 

One may hazard the guess that Mr 
Eliot’s nerve has been shaken by finding 
himself regarded as the Great Panjan- 
drum. His early critical essays, so 
stimulating that they have influenced 
the taste of a whole generation of 
readers, were confident in tone; these 
recent ones are almost deprecating. “ If 
I am discovered on some future occasion 
... to be using the word ‘ classic’ merely 
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to mean ‘standard author’. . . no one 
should expect one to apologise.” The 
defensiveness which suggested that and 
similar passages, and even dictated the 
change of pronoun, is surely a rather 
sad consequence of becoming, in middle 
life, the Grand Old Man of English 
Letters. Someone as robustly assertive 
as Dr Johnson could positively relish 
being a literary oracle; for a cautious 
and withdrawn man it must be an 
ordeal. Besides, Mr Eliot, in the process 
of arriving at the wisdom of maturity, 
is prepared to discard opinions that he 
has outgrown. This volume contains 
two essays marking stages in his revalua- 
tion of Milton; the essay on Goethe 
records the overcoming of an antipathy. 

“ Ripeness is all... .” If the note of 
challenge is absent from these essays, 
the voice is that of a truly civilised man 
who has meditated long on language and 
literature and life itself. 


Baptist in Command 


Way to Glory: the Life of Havelock 
of Lucknow. 


By J. C. Pollock. 
Murray. 209 pages. 


NDIA, a hundred years ago, spawned a 

breed of puritan soldiers and adminis- 
trators. The puritan in command is not 
an unusual figure in any army and 
especially not in the British army with 
its tradition of Protestant Irish com- 
manders. But there is something a little 
frightening in the manner in which 
Nicholson, the Lawrences, Havelock and 
others achieved fame in the Indian 
Mutiny. Redeemed in Christ, they 
acted in the wrathful spirit of Jehovah. 
They saw their duty plain: it was to 
hold and govern India for Britain. 
Theirs was a narrow view, but they 
were honest, courageous men, Con- 
scious of their power and responsibility 
they did not shirk their duty, however 
harsh the consequences, and they acted 
with decision, however damaging to 
others’ reputations. 

Havelock was one of them, though, 
unusually, he was a convert to the 
Baptist faith. His non-conformity, his 
habit of conducting prayer meetings 
with the soldiers of his regiment and his 
attempts to further the welfare of the 
British private in India (if only to make 
him a little less drunk) did not endear 
him to those in power at the Horse 
Guards. Skilled and interested in his 
profession when there was neither much 
skill or professional interest in the 
higher ranks of the army, he had to bear 
the pain of seeing worse men and officers 
purchasing rank above his head. No 
wonder, then, that he lived in a self- 
inspired atmosphere of Christian forti- 
tude and rectitude. As a young man at 
Jalalabad he had helped to force Sale 
to hold the city and not to retreat down 
the Khyber. Significantly it was at 
Jalalabad that in place of the lesson of 
the day he read out at the head of the 
parade Psalm 46: “I will be exalted 
among the heathen, and I will be exalted 
in the earth. The Lord of hosts is with 
us: the God of Jacob is our refuge.” As 
the commander of a handful of sick, 
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badly trained British soldiers he fought 
a series of battles to relieve Lucknow, 
bearing the interferences of Outram 
with commendable patience.  Signifi- 
cantly, his orders of the day (which in 
fact describe a series of small actions 
reasonably well conducted against ill 
commanded and supine forces) have a 
grandiose, Napoleonic ring about them. 
A martinet to his own troops, a scourge 
to the mutineers (without the ferocious 
brutality of Neill) he was the man who 
said after a battle: “ Don’t cheer me, my 
men, you did it all yourselves.” 

This austere and contradictory per- 
sonality emerges with life and vigour 
from the pages of this book. Making 
use of a mass of unpublished papers and 
letters (which cast a new light on Have- 
lock’s relations with his son and with 
Outram, who on this showing did not 
altogether deserve the title of “the 
Bayard of India”) Mr Pollock has 
written a standard biography in the 
modern manner. Such a small mistake 
as Mr Pollock’s twice repeated assertion 
that the Enfield rifle was breech-loading 
(when in fact it was the last muzzle- 
loader used by the British army) makes 
one a little chary of accepting un- 
reservedly Mr Pollock’s assessment of 
Havelock as a soldier. But he is remark- 
ably successful in presenting Havelock 
as a man guided by the Christian faith. 
And it is perhaps there, as a symbol of 
Victorian faith in India, that the signifi- 
cance of Havelock lies. He was a minor 
general boosted to fame by the Victorian 
public’s morbid fascination with the 
Mutiny. Few now who pass his statue 
in Trafalgar Square know what he did. 
By reading Mr Pollock’s book they may 
discover something more important: 
what he was. 


Counsel’s Opinion 
Without My Wig 


By G. D. Roberts. 
Macmillan, 280 pages. 25s. 


R G. D. ROBERTS, QC—known to 
everybody as Khaki Roberts—has 
put his life story (or part of it) into this 
short autobiography. No one in this 
country has a better chance of living an 
enjoyable life than the man who excels 
at games but does not make games his 
master; and follows up his athletic 
triumphs by serious and successful work 
in business or profession. And Khaki 
Roberts has certainly enjoyed himself. 
Rugby, Oxford, Twickenham, Wimble- 
don, Rye, the Old Bailey, Nuremberg 
(where he helped in the prosecution of 
‘the Nazis) and Bristol, where he is 
‘Recorder, all helped to provide him with 
a prosperous and happy career. 


If Mr Roberts was tempted to follow 
the Patrick Hastings line and make a 
book out of the cases in which he 
appeared as counsel, he has resisted the 
temptation. In fact a reader might 
almost get through the volume without 
realising that it is the story of a brilliant 
Old Bailey barrister. On the other hand, 
if he is of Mr Roberts’s age he will be 
fed with happy memories, some actually 
mentioned and some silently evoked. 


BOOKS 


Varsity matches long ago at Queen’s ; the 
brothers Macleod ; the first Al] Blacks 
playing England at the Crystal Palace ; 
Poulton-Palmer at Twickenham ; Davies 
and Kershaw ; Obelensky’s try for Eng- 
land against the All Blacks; Young of: 
Cambridge darting away from the 
scrum ; a Scotch pack with the ball at 
its feet. God bless them all for the 
pleasure they gave us. 


Economics of Disillusion 


Common Sense Economics 


By L. Albert Hahn. 
Abelard-Schuman. 257 pages. 18s. 6d. 


7 larger members of the cat tribe, 
sound exponents of the educational 
doctrine of learning by doing, begin to 
train their young by bringing home a 
graduated selection of live prey on 
which juvenie teeth and claws may 
practise. If an insufficiently mauled and 
disabled subject leaves, before succumb- 
ing, its mark on a pupil, this is pre- 
sumably regarded as part of a well- 
rounded predatory education. On the 
same principle, intellectual training may 
profitably include a graduated practice in 
the demolition of errors. Here, says the 
Economics Tutor, is Major Douglas, 
whom I have, in ten minutes lucid ex- 
position, three-quarters destroyed ; now 
you polish him off. Here is J-B. Say, 
a very different animal ; the weak point 
is there—now, a good hard wallop, and 
watch your follow-through ; splendid. 
And here, he might continue, is Dr 
Hahn;.a really tricky capture, for 
honours candidates only. Mind his 
ae 


Dr Hahn is a neo-classic, and his 
“Common Sense Economics” is a posi- 
tive sequel to his eight-year-old “ Eco- 
nomics of Illusion.” This was a slashing 
attack on Keynes, better informed than 
most—for Dr Hahn had himself antici- 
pated, as a younger man, many of 
Keynes’s heresies. Much of the onslaught 
is repeated here. Keynesian technique 
and terminology are damned as mislead- 
ing ‘or useless, leading to confusion be- 
tween arithmetical identities and causal 
connections. (Savings equal investment? 
Yes; but has inflation, deflation, or a 
correct rate of interest established that 
identity?) Keynesian _ psychological 
assumptions are damned as outright 
erroneous. Workers, says Dr Hahn 
tlatly, are not more interested in money 
wages than in real wages; savings do 
not increase in any calculable proportion 
to income ; there is no such thing as a 
propensity to hoard. The Keynesian 
conclusion that prosperity can, by 
manipulation of the money and credit 
apparatus, be made permanent, is pure 
illusion ; crisis and depression are im- 
plicit in every boom. Salvation lies in 
flexible interest rates vigilantly used to 
prevent booms from developing, in 
flexible prices to spread the benefits of 
productivity, in flexible wages to main- 
tain employment. All other roads lead 
to catastrophe—how soon, Dr Hahn is 
too good an anti-Keynesian to prophesy. 


The determinism of the Keynesian 
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equations does look rather shaky in the 
light of experience ; the long-run efficacy 
of the money illusion as a basis for 
repeated inflationary stimuli is begin- 
ning, what with escalator clauses, leap- 
frogging wage claims, and a general 
flight from gilt-edged, to seem question- 
able, and the macroeconomic prophets, 
having seen their forecasts repeatedly 
falsified, have lost something of their 
confidence. But the analysis which Dr 
Hahn offers as a sounder substitute rests 
on assumptions more wildly unrealistic 
than any of Keynes (for instance, that it 
is normal human nature to settle work- 
ing hours and remuneration in a com- 
plete social vacuum). His proof of the 
transience of prosperity initiated by 
inflation—or reflation—rests on the bare 
statement, obviously ridiculous if set up 
as a general law of nature, that “ every 
stimulus eventually exhausts itself.” 
His denial of the efficacy of the multi- 
plier rests on the assumption (unstated) 
that while production must precede 
sales, orders do not precede production. 
Again and again, indeed, Dr Hahn’s 
accusations of unrealism and circular 
reasoning demand a firm if unconstruc- 
tive tu quoque. 


But if Dr Hahn is demolishable, he 
leaves some fairly savage tooth-marks on 
his demolishers. In an age where 
Keynesianism shows signs of hardening 
into a piety which Keynes himself would 
probably have taken a fiendish delight 
in affronting, this is all to the good. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Evolutionary Theory and Christian 
Belief 


By David Lack. 


Methuen. 128 pages. 10s. 6d. 


The battle between “ Darwinists” and 
Christians, led by giants on either side with 
no quarter given, had subsided by the end 
of the century into desultory skirmishing. 
Today the issues, although clearer than ever, 
are still unresolved. This, Dr Lack main- 
tains, is due to complacency and incon- 
sistencies on both sides. The Darwinists, 
flushed with the victories of science over so 
many strongholds of religion, and armed 
with proof of man’s anthropoid origins, are 
confident of eventual success in their attack 
on man’s alleged spiritual nature. Most of 
them, however, accept the Christian ethic, 
overlooking both the inadequacy of all 
theories which claim that man’s moral stan- 
dards could have been evolved by natural 
means and the philosophers’ assertion that 
science, being concerned with what is, can- 
not be relevant to what ought to be. The 
Christians, on the other hand, have to 
accept the biological evidence of man’s 
evolution by natural selection. Since natural 
selection is amoral, it cannot have produced 
man’s spiritual attributes. The Christian 
must therefore either believe that these were 
acquired by special creation at the imme- 
diately pre-human stage, or accept the 
apparent contradiction between man’s evolu- 
tion by natural selection and his spiritual 
attributes. Dr Lack, writing as a biologisi 
and a Christian, outlines and assesses the 
arguments used by both sides with skill and 
without prejudice. His conclusion that 
Darwinism conflicts with both Christianity 
and secular humanism will be disturbing 
and stimulating to many. 
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Responsibility 
for Little Rock 


HE United States is adjusting itself to the unfamiliar 
. sensation of living under a strong President. 
Governor Faubus has brought out in Mr Eisenhower 
the iron that must reside somewhere in the make-up of the 
most amiable victorious general. On Tuesday the peace 
effort by four moderate southern Governors broke down 
because the President would not for the second time save 
Governor Faubus’s face by accepting ambiguous promises. 
On Wednesday the President published his terms for 
peaceful co-existence with the recalcitrant South. 

The four Governors—from Maryland, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Florida—came deceptively close to arranging 
the withdrawal of federal troops from the central high 
school in Little Rock. They thought they had the promise 
of Governor Faubus to declare that he would use his full 
powers to support the federal court in its decision that 
Negro children must be admitted to the school. But his 
actual declaration from Little Rock contained only the stale 
promise to maintain law and order, including the tricky 
undertaking that “orders from the federal courts will not 
be obstructed by me” and the distasteful boast that this 
had been the Governor’s consistent position throughout. 
To this Mr Eisenhower’s reaction was that “federal sur- 
veillance of the situation” must remain until the nine Negro 
children can count on the state’s full protection in going to 
school. 

The dispatch of paratroopers to Little Rock was a 
painful blow to Americans. In the South there are 
bitter tears and rage; in the rest of the country there 
is gloomy support for the President’s show of resolu- 
tion. But in both sections there is the widest difference 
of opinion on whether the explosion in Arkansas has 
accelerated or hampered the pace of racial integration in 
the schools. Some feel that the President’s willingness to 
use troops to uphold a federal court will shock southerners 
out of the fantasy-world in which they believed they could 
pull up the drawbridge of state sovereignty and ignore 
unwelcome court decisions forever. Others predict that 
the rest of the country, recoiling in dread from the thought 
of repeating the events in Little Rock on section after 
section of American soil, will insist that the requirements of 
the law be eased. 

In his manifesto published on Wednesday Mr Eisenhower 
made it clear that, despite the experience of Arkansas, he 
has not given up regarding integration as a matter primarily 
within the judicial province. While the federal government 
“has no responsibility to formulate any plans for desegre- 
gation,” he insists that the Department of Justice must 
participate in the litigation when a federal court asks for 
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assistance. Finally, if there are any more cases of Governors 
obstructing justice or permitting mob violence, the President 
gives notice that he will feel obliged to send in troops again 
if necessary. 

From the outset there have been those who have criticised 
the notion that the laconic voice of the “law of the land,” 
speaking with a lonely authority, would stand the greatest 
chance of acceptance. It would, they felt, leave the progress 
of the most emotion-laden domestic change in this century too 
much to accident. The timing and sequence of events would 
depend on groups of Negro parents who, usually with the 
advice of a private organisation, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People, would initiate cases. 
The treatment of these cases, involving delicate judgments 
of the temper of the people and the local political framework, 
would be a matter for the unco-ordinated efforts of indivi- 
dual judges. The President has therefore been criticised 
for failing to take the initiative after the Supreme Court’s 
decree was handed down. It has been argued that he should 
have called a conference of southerners of both races, 
including the Governors, or if that was impracticable, a 
series of conferences, to work out an order of priorities in 
bringing about the gradual change of deep-rooted southern 
customs. 

The difficulty of this suggestion has always been that 
those southern Governors, most of them in the border states, 
who have not openly defied the Supreme Court’s decree, 
would much rather the courts took all responsibility from 
their shoulders for introducing Negro children into all-white 
schools. And the remainder, from the Deep South, have 
always been unwilling to contemplate any timetable, how- 
ever attenuated, that would concede the prospect of mixed 
schools. Any such presidential move might therefore have 
only succeeded in sharpening the conflict by making it 
more explicit at an earlier stage. In the immediate aftermath 
of Little Rock, it is not at all clear that the country is any 
better off for having postponed such a confrontation. But 
in a longer perspective of time it may possibly prove to have ° 
been worth it. 


HAT has most certainly not proved to have been wise 
\/ was the President’s perfunctory treatment of the 
problem, as if it was unlikely ever to be of any great 
concern to his office. Despite his reputation as a great 
conciliator, he has taken advantage of none of the oppor- 
tunities of the Presidency to help reconcile the South to 
its future, although he has been willing enough to counsel 
tolerance of the South’s views on the rest of the country. 
Time and again when newspapermen have presented him 
with opportunities to bring his vast prestige into play in 
preparing the ground for gradual progress, he has contri- 
buted only a half-truth about the impossibility of legislating 
morality. 
Each time Mr Eisenhower has been obliged to speak on 
the subject, the southerners have been given quotations 
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that have fortified their resistance with the comforting 
thought that the President was really on their side and 
would never seriously employ his powers in the service of 
an interfering court. Never, until he rushed back from 
holiday for one day to explain his use of troops over tele- 
vision, had the President balanced his commendable 
sympathy for the South in its perplexity with a reasoned 
explanation of why eventually it must yield. Even now 
that he has acted in a manner which seems to them so 
much out of character, southerners are telling themselves 
that “the real Ike” would never have done such a thing 
and that he must have been “ got at” by Mr Brownell, the 
Attorney General, in some nefarious way. 

But if presidential lack of foresight is partly to blame for 
the present mess, the dereliction of the southern leaders is 
far more plain. Men like Governor Faubus and Senator 
Russell know very well that in every southern city (and, 
as they never fail to point out, in some northern ones, for 
that matter) there is always a minority of troublemakers 
who will start a race riot if given a. chance. The majority 
of the population in the South is opposed both to integration 
and to violence. The balance of emotions, the decision as 
to which of these two antipathies will prevail, lies in the 
hands of those in authority. Governor Faubus’s prattle of 
violence lent a fleeting respectability to what he did in 
Little Rock ; Senator Russell’s comparison of American 
paratroopers to Hitler’s storm troopers may well help to 
tear away the veil of restraint from the more unstable 
members of other southern communities. This is the 
spectre with which some supposedly responsible southern 
leaders, who have until now been accorded widespread 
respect throughout the country, apparently hope to frighten 
off a naturally conciliatory President. 

Meanwhile, in politically minded Washington, the air is 
full of predictions of the effect that these events will have 
on the remainder of the Eisenhower term of office. Since 
southerners are in command of many of the most important 
levers of Congress, it seems certain that relations between 
Congress and the President will deteriorate. That frail 
craft, Operation Dixie, which was launched by the 
Republican National Committee to bring about a two-party 
system in the Sauth, has foundered with all hands. In the 
North, the Negro vote is likely to move more strikingly 


into the Republican camp ; and in the Democratic party: 


the unity precariously achieved by the supreme manipula- 
tive skill of Senator Lyndon Johnson lies in ruins. And 
President Eisenhower himself, the advocate of turning back 
power from the federal government to the states, has been 
forced to act as the strong arm of ultimate federal authority 
in one of the classic testing times of the federal system. 


Getting Off Arab Toes 


HE State Department, having realised that its first 
7. response to the Syrian crisis was a mistaken one, seems 
to have been commendably quick to change its approach. 
Mr Dulles tried to put his foot down firmly upon what he 
judged to be the imminent domination of Syria by “ inter- 
national communism.” But he has found that the toes he 
squashed were those of the other Arab states. In response 
te their cries, the foot is now being decorously withdrawn. 
His principal move has been to say that he is willing ta 
talk over matters with the Syrian foreign minister, Salah 
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el-Bitar, who is in New York for the United Nations 
Assembly. The meeting between them may not be easy to 
arrange, since Salah el-Bitar wants the invitation to come 
from Mr Dulles, but even if the two are not yet sitting 
down together, it counts for something that they are dusting 
off the chairs. 

It is also reported that President Eisenhower, who three 
weeks ago was worrying about Syrian interference with 
Jordan, has now sent a message to King Saud assuring him 
that America would never condone any Turkish move 
against Syria. This at last shows understanding of the way 
in which all Arabs, even those most friendly to the West, 
see the problem: that Syria, whatever the political changes 
that have taken place there recently, still lies within the pale 
of pan-Arabism. Various things have contributed to this 
shift in the American attitude, including Saudi and Jor- 
danian protests and the visit of Prince Faisal to the White 
House. A distinguished American voice has now been 
added to these: Mr John Badeau, the president of the Near 
East Foundation and a former head of the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo, freshly back from a tour of the area, has 
said that he thinks the State Department has exaggerated 
the communist influence in Syria. 

All this does not mean that the State Department has 
entirely abandoned its appraisal of the Syrian situation. 
Indeed, it is said to believe that the other Arab rulers are 
more alarmed about communist infiltration than they allow 
themselves to appear in public, though it is difficult to see 
what evidence there is for this. But the Administration is 
clearly ready to believe that the danger of a Moscow- 
controlled Syria is less urgent than it originally thought ; 
and, even more important, that nothing effective can be 
done to check the leftward slide in Syria except in collabora- 
tion with Syria’s Arab neighbours. Invocations of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, and the pointing of anti-tank guns 
across the Jordan-Syria border, damaged the prospects of 
such collaboration because they press on the tender corns 
of pan-Arabism. 


Heart-attack for Shares 


RDINARY traders, whose customers have more money 
Q than ever in their pockets, need not worry about the 
stock market. 
Scotch by the case and trips to Florida are wondering how 
their sales are going to be affected by the fact that—on 
paper, at least—investors have lost nearly $25 billion since 


But the purveyors of diamonds, mink coats, 


the middle of July. The market, which has been sliding 
down-hill since then, took a sharp plunge last week ; on one 
day the Dow-Jones industrial average lost 9.5 points, the 
biggest drop in a single day since the President had his 
heart-attack in October 1955. 

Since then there has been a recovery, but the experts 
find it hard to agree in their predictions. Some say that 
if prices go below the notional “support level” of 450, 
from which shares always have bounced back during the 
past fifteen months, prodigious buying will set in, others that 
this would let loose a flood of selling. The ever-balanced 
New York Times, with a straight face, has offered its readers 
both alternatives in a single sentence. One reassuring 
aspect so far is that volume has been meagre, showing that 
no heavy pressure to sell has developed. And last week’s 
fall in prices, unlike earlier declines, was not accompanied 
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by much short-selling in anticipation of further falls. 
Margin-calls, which go out when an investor’s equity falls 
below the 30 per cent which he must put up in cash, have 
been few ; so have stop-loss orders, the instructions to sell 
when a share falls to a certain price which can turn a 
decline into a rout. 

All this is perhaps as well, for the market is in some 
respects vulnerable. The boom in shares is already the 
longest-lived in history, and with the delay in the anxiously 
awaited autumn upturn in business there are widespread 
uncertainties about the outlook for profits. Moreover, 
the market has be- 
come more dependent 
than it used to be 
on the buying of 
investment trusts and 
pension funds, all of 
whom have _ been 
anxious to find, in 
blue chip common 
shares with good 
prospects of growth, 
a defence against in- 
flation. Such institu- 
tional buying with a 
common aim makes for concentration on a few issues, and 
for markets which can collapse as easily as they have been 
blown up. These big investors have not been buying aggres- 
sively of late. And there are signs of switches from equities 
to the fixed-interest securities which provide insurance 
against deflation in the short term and, in many instances, 
offer as good or better yields than popular shares. This helps 
to explain the unexpectedly enthusiastic and, for the 
Treasury, almost embarrassing, welcome for the $500 million 
of 4 per cent 12 year government bonds put forward so 
timidly a fortnight ago. 


The Gap Still Yawns 


HE balance of payments figures of the United States 
for the second quarter came to hand almost too 
conveniently for the Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
tempted to point to the increase in American private invest- 
ment abroad as proof that the part played in the crisis of 
currencies and trade by the revival of the dollar gap had 
been greatly exaggerated. According to Mr Anderson, as 
a result of a record investment of American private capital 
abroad, “ the rest of the world gained from us almost $200 
million in gold and dollar assets.” This is a very partial 
view indeed of what happened. Private investment abroad 
did rise. But the figures published by the Department of 
Commerce show that the American trade surplus was just 
as favourable, at over $1.6 billion, in the second quarter 
as it had been in the first. When a complete balance is 
struck, payments by the United States to the rest of the 
world exceeded its receipts by only $70 million. 

And this was despite the fact that the second quarter is 
usually the most favourable of the four for foreign accumu- 
lation of gold and dollar assets. The Department of 
Commerce, while admitting that it is more than usually 
difficult just now to eliminate seasonal influences, concludes 
that if the attempt is made, foreign countries are shown 
to have gained nothing, indeed to have lost $100 million, 
compared with a loss of $526 million in the first three 
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months of 1957. (A table snowing the elements entering 
into the balance of payments through the first quarter of 
this year was printed in The Economist of September 14th, 
on page 843.) Even Mr Anderson’s private capital move- 
ments are not all they seem; they include a special 
item of $300 million to Venezuela for rights to prospect 
for oil, including payments by a foreign company from 
loans obtained in the United States. If payments for such 
rights are disregarded for both quarters, the dollar gap is 
shown to have closed a trifle. But at $400 million, com- 
pared with $600 million in the first quarter, it still yawns 


wide enough to engulf Mr Anderson’s too-hasty 
reassurance. 


Track Shoe in the Door 


R DULLES has eased his restrictions on travel to and 

from the United States a notch or two, but he still 
seems to be sticking to the unpopular principle he 
enunciated in August:- that the right to travel is subject 
to the requirements of American foreign policy. The new 
relaxations chiefly affect athletes or those who organise their 
activities. Bulgaria, with which the United States has no 
diplomatic relations, has been taken off the list of countries 
to which travel is forbidden. The thin trickle of American 
visitors who wish to percolate thus deep into the Balkans 
can now be resumed, provided that each of them can satisfy 
the State Department that his journey is “in the national 
interest.” Among the first beneficiaries was Mr Avery 
Brundage, the president of the International Olympics 
Committee, who was thus enabled to attend the scheduled 
meeting of his committee in Sofia. 

Another exception has been made in favour of athletes 
from countries which America does not recognise—notably 
China—who want to come to the 1960 winter Olympics at 
Squaw Valley in California. Not only will they be let in, 
but in common with all entrants for the games they will be 
exempted from the usual fingerprinting required of aliens. 
If Mr Dulles had not agreed to admit the Chinese com- 
petitors, the games might have been taken away from the 
United States ; but he is now likely to find himself under 
increasing pressure from the Chinese to demonstrate that 
the track-suit is no mightier than the pen by also waiving 
the fingerprinting regulation for the Chinese journalists 
whom he tentatively offered to admit a few weeks ago. The 
Congress gave Mr Dulles power to ease the requirement 
because it was hampering the State Department’s own 
East-West exchange programme; communist countries, 
except Jugoslavia and Poland, have refused to allow their 
citizens to be finger-printed. 

The treatment of the Americans who have recently visited 
China against the State Department’s wishes, however, 
suggests that there is to be no general softening. The 
youths who went there after the recent Moscow youth 
festival are having their passports seized as they come out, 
and it is understood that they will not get them back unless 
they promise not to go out of bounds again. Mr William 
Worthy, the Negro journalist who toured China last winter, 
has been told that his passport will not be renewed because 
he says that, if he got one, he would take it wherever he 
pleased. He now has the chance to take his case to the 
courts to test whether the State Department is acting within 
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How American Unions Differ 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


= order to understand -the struggle 
going on between the American 
Federation of Labour-Congress_ of 
Industrial Organisations and its most 
powerful member, the teamsters’ union, 
it is important to appreciate the 
differences between the British and 
American labour movements, as well as 
the similarities. The primary unit 
of trade union organisation in the 
United States, corresponding to the 
branch in Britain, is the local union, 
or “local” as it is called. In the large 
industrial unions such as the automobile 
workers and the steelworkers, the local 
is usually composed entirely of members 
from a single plant. In the predomin- 
antly craft unions such as the painters 
and the printers, and in industrial unions 
organised in small plants, locals are 
organised on a geographical basis, em- 
bracing employees from a variety of 
firms in a given area. Locals vary widely 
in size, from that of the electrical 
workers in New York with its 30,000 
members, to the memberless “ paper” 
locals chartered by unscrupulous union 
leaders to create votes in union conven- 
tions or regional councils. But most 
have between 200 and 2,000 members, 
with a much higher proportion of full- 
time officials than their British 
counterparts. : 

As in Britain, American unions have 
developed a complex network of councils 
and committees between the local union 
and the national office. These bodies 
vary greatly in composition and 
anfluence. Regional directors of the 
automobile workers supervise most of 
the trade union activities in their areas ; 
those of the steelworkers sometimes run 
their districts, which cover several states, 
as quasi-independent empires within the 
union. The regional “conferences ” of 
the teamsters are in fact permanent 
administrative bodies exercising con- 
siderable influence in organising and 
bargaining activities over large areas. 
Most unions maintain state committees 
to lobby for legislation at the state 
capitals, and are also affiliated with the 
state and local councils of the AFL-CIO 
whose main aim is to co-ordinate 
political action. 


WwW! TH few exceptions, American 

unions are nation-wide in scope ; 
those which have affiliated locals in 
Canada are called international unions. 
The chief officer of the union is usually 
an elected, full-time president, assisted by 
an elected, full-time secretary-treasurer. 
The executive boards of most unions are 
composed of full-time elected officers, but 
the power of these boards, as in Britain, 


varies greatly. So does the internal 
government of the unions. The case of 
the International Typographical Union 
is unique ; there is a full-fledged two- 
party system within the union, both 
parties contesting all important elections 
for union office. At the other end of the 
scale there is the once-turbulent United 
Mine Workers of America, now ruled 
absolutely by the legendary Mr. John L. 
Lewis. It is probably true that the 
many violent struggles between labour 
and management have made democracy 
inside trade unions a more tender plant 
than it is in Britain. But the great 
majority of American unions are run 
democratically, although they suffer from 
the traditional disease of an apathetic 
membership. 


E counterpart of the TUC, the 

“ national centre ” of American trade 
unionism, is the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations (AFL-CIO). Forged in 
December, 1955, by the merger of the 
old AFL and CIO, it is composed of 
some 140 affiliated organisations repre- 
senting about 1§ million workers—just 
under one quarter of the work force. 
(Two million employees, chiefly dockers 
and miners, are in “independent” 
unions not affiliated with the AFL-CIO.) 
The AFL-CIO is a more elaborate body 
than the TUC. It has five main depart- 
ments—building trades, metal trades, 
industrial union, maritime trades and 
union label—all with their own elected 
officers and full-time staff. It is also 
represented in all 48 states by state and 
local labour councils ; all state and most 
local councils have their own full-time 
officers. The departments and the state 
and local bodies are constitutionaliy 
subordinate to the national AFL-CIO, 
but they play an extremely important 
part in the labour movement. There is 
no British equivalent to the state labour 
body, but the American local councils 
are much more active and influential 
than their British counterparts, probably 
because local political units have more 
legislative independence in America 
than in Britain. 


IKE the TUC, the AFL-CIO is a 

voluntary organisation, leading by 
persuasion rather than force. The presi- 
dent is the chief executive officer of the 
federation and, like the secretary- 
treasurer, a full-time one; both are 
elected by the convention, and must 
stand for re-election every two years. 
The convention, like most conventions, 
is constitutionally the supreme govern- 
ing body of the organisation. But the 
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governing body of the _ federation 
between conventions is the Executive 
Council, which is composed of the 
executive officers and 27 vice- 
presidents elected by the convention. 
It meets with sufficient regularity 
—at least three times a year—to keep a 
close watch on events. Three of the 
AFL-CIO’s most vital committees— 
political, education, ethical practices and 
civil rights—are responsible directly to 
it rather than to the president. It is 
composed of union leaders representing 
most of the economic and _ political 
power of the AFL-CIO. Most impor- 
Aant, it is empowered to suspend unions 
for violations of the AFL-CIO’s con- 
stitution. It will, however, need all the 
authority it can muster to deal effec- 
tively with the two main internal 
problems of the federation—jurisdic- 
tional disputes and corruption. 


1957 


URISDICTION, or job demarcation, 

is the most sacred of American 
trade union principles. A _ traditional 
labour shortage, continuous techno- 
logical change, and a philosophy of 
economic rather than political trade 
unionism, have made American unions 
even more jealous of their organising 
and representational rights than are 
British unions. The old AFL, the 
champion of union organisation by craft 
or skill rather than by industry, was 
plagued by such disputes ; then, with the 
birth in 1935 of the CIO, came a twenty 
years’ war between the craft and the 
industrial unions which did not even 
begin to decline until the two federations 
signed a no-raiding agreement in 1953. 

The problem remains, even after 
the merger. Not all AFL-CIO unions 
adhere to the agreement, which in any 
case does not apply to new organising 
campaigns. Most former AFL unions 
are now multi-craft or quasi-industrial 
in character, with the result that in at 
least sixteen industries there are 
“dual” unions with equal jurisdictional 
rights and ambitions—and not all of 
them have come to working agreements. 
Others, the teamsters in particular, have 
interpreted their official jurisdictions so 
broadly as to make them virtually 
general unions—a most unpopular de- 
velopment. Worst of all for the AFL- 
CIO, the building trades unions and the 
industrial unions are now at daggers 
drawn over the performance of repair 
and maintenance work in factories 
organised by the latter. The dispute is 
a serious one, and made more so by the 
alliance which seems to be developing 
between the teamsters and the building 
trades unions, whose own corrupt 
practices are likely to follow those of 
the teamsters in the docks of the 
McClellan Committee and the AFL- 
CIO. Such an alliance, though an unholy 
one, would be exceedingly powerful. 
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Your health will be better since doctors can now use 


the voice of the atom 


Docrors have long wanted to learn more about the human 
bloodstream — how it supplies nourishment... defends 
against disease ... becomes diseased, itself. 


THAT WISH IS REALITY today, because atomic energy 
has given a voice to certain of nature’s elements. When 
these elements are exposed to the powerful radiation of 
splitting atoms, they become radioactive, themselves, and 
are called radioisotopes. The radiation they give off can 
be detected and heard with special instruments. 

Now doctors introduce isotopes of iodine, iron, sodium, 
or other elements into the bloodstream. Their course can 
then be followed to determine the location and nature of 
the trouble. Isotopes are also becoming increasingly im- 
portant in actually treating ailments. 


ISOTOPES are being used in similar fashion by industry 
and agriculture to analyze materials, measure wear, con- 
trol processes, and to help answer mysteries of how plants 


absorb nourishment from the soil and how it affects their 
growth and health. 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE operate, under a 
United States Government contract, the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, the United States’ chief source of radioiso- 
topes, as well as the huge atomic materials plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee and Paducah, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


FREE: 7'0 Jearn more about the atom and the tremendous strides 
made in the peaceful applications of atomic energy, write for 
the illustrated booklet “The Atom In Our Hands.” Please ask 
for booklet 1E-10 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street GS New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A, 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


Products of UNION 

Synruetic Orcanic Cuemicats « Acneson Electrodes 
Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Union Carine Silicones *» Haynes Srecuire Alloys 
Union Carsiwe Plastics and Resins 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 

Crac Agricultural Chemicals « Dynet Textile Fibers 
Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 
Exectromer Alloys and Metals + NationaL Carbons 
Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries 
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Financial 
assistance 


in New York State 
means: 


Availability of the world’s greatest investment 
firms with a continuing interest in the 
State’s industrial progress. 


Accessability of financing throughout’ the 
State by local institutions. 


Co-operation in obtaining suitable funds 
through the New York Business Develop- 
ment Corporation—a privately financed 
and managed organization chartered by 
the State Legislature to assist qualified 
new or expanding enterprises within or 
coming into the State. 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant, what specific 
financing data do you need? 

Our job is to know where capital is available, 
and to put you in touch with proper sources of 
mortgage money or working capital for your 
operations in New York State. 


* 


Financing is only one of your factors. 
about 
... markets... transportation 
... components and raw materials 
... sites and buildings... power 
... water... fuel... labor? 
The New York State Department of Com- 
merce stands ready with a professional, long- 
experienced staff to give you a tailor-made 
plant location survey covering any New York 
State community. 
Let us answer your questions. 
“Industrial Location Services’’, a free book- 
let that tells what we can do for you. Send 
your request to me at Room 691, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7. 


oP 
ye L ha { Zi 
EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce. 


What 


Write for 


Yee FAA AA SES 
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from SOUTH AFRICA 
Acclaimed by the discerning 


The greatest wine experts 

have praised the quality and 
flavour of fine South African 
Sherries, produced under the 
traditional Solera system and 
matured in the incomparable 
climate of Cape Province where 
wine has been made for 300 years. 
There is a selection from light, dry 
Sherries to full rich brown to please 
every discerning palate. 

South African Sherries are 
obtainable from good wine mer- 
chants in every part of the 
Country—try them yourself 
and agree with the experts. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


> 


His Future ? 


This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care 
(including spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) depending on 
YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 
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the Constitution. Mr Dulles appears to be _— his stand 
on the rule that no recognition of a country means no travel 
10 it (except in the cases of Bulgaria and east Germany); 
and that although an American citizen may make a once- 
and-for-all dash to a forbidden country without telling the 
State Department about it, he is liable to find himself 
confined to barracks on his return. It is hard to believe 
that the satisfaction of thus displaying one’s disapproval of 
a regime outweighs the irritations and embarrassments 
caused in applying such an involved principle. 


Publisher’s Prodigy 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most fantastic feats of the American economy 
O is its daily production of words—undoubtedly the 
most perishable of all commodities—whether of the 
“instant ” type dispensed by television, the conveniently 
disposable kind packaged in periodicals, or the more durable 
variety which achieves tenuous immortality in paperbound 
books. The paperbacks, confounding dire predictions that 
television would spoil all appetite for the written word, has 
uncovered in the last fifteen years a “mass market” of 
people who have the fortitude to read books—even good 
books. 

America is becoming a nation of browsers, if not yet of 
bookworms. In drug stores, Woolworths, and even super- 
markets, such unbookish characters as lorry drivers, 
salesmen, mothers and juvenile delinquents rub elbows over 
such best-sellers as Dr Spock’s “ Baby and Child Care,” 
Mr Mickey Spillane’s “‘ Kiss Me Deadly ” and the late A. 
Powell Davies’s “ The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
With unabridged Homer and Dostoievski selling in the 
hundreds of thousands along with westerns and whodunits, 
there are conflicting prophecies of a cultural renaissance and 
a renascent illiteracy. But whether the reader turns to 
Shakespeare or to Mr Erle Stanley Gardner for solace may 
depend less on his psyche and the state of “ mass culture ” 
than on the thorny economics of the book business. 

Where the publishers of paperbacks have pioneered is 
in making books not only cheap enough to be bought with 
spare change, but easy to buy in vast areas where only 
magazines used to be seen. The nation’s 1,500 bookstores 
have been concentrated in the larger cities where readers and 
money are plentiful. In the great open spaces, where both 
are scarce and widely scattered, periodicals can count on an 
established audience for every issue ; each book must win 
its own readers. In 1939, Pocket Books Inc. used the 
distribution channels for magazines to launch its first titles 
in a “ mass merchandising ” operation aimed at the magazine 
reading public. Success was instantaneous. But com- 
petitors appeared overnight, and so did the industry’s 
built-in problems of overproduction and underdistribution ; 
these almost swamped it in 1954 when 60 million unopened 
books were returned from news-stands and destroyed. Last 
year 245 million mass market paperbacks, each costing from 
25 to §0 cents, were sold, almost a ten per cent increase over 
1955. With sales booming and returns the lowest in years, 
the publishers have regained a wary buoyancy. 

Critics of mass market publishing suspect that it spreads 


. Mediocrity, even to the hardcover business which depends 


on reprints to make ends meet. But they disagree over 
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whether its shortcomings are inherently cultural or merely 
mechanical. Special problems contribute to editorial 
timidity. “ Penny profits,” for example, may easily become 
dollar losses, owing to the competition for titles ; reprint 
contracts are awarded on the basis of a minimum guarantee 
against royalties, whether or not it can be earned by sales. 
Moreover, the, distribution system for magazines forces a 
rapid turnover of titles regardless of quality or potential 
appeal. More selective distribution is now promised 
through the independent regional wholesalers who have 
succeeded the giant American News Company, now 
defunct, and are developing special personnel and new 
techniques such as the “ book-mobile,” the travelling book- 
shop. Finally, local censorship reinforces mass market 
taboos on race, sex and religion and sometimes results in 
the best books being banned; the Supreme Court, last 
February, took the first step in clarifying the censorship 
tangle when it ruled against a Michigan statute which 
banned books that might be judged bad for children, 


M™ good non-fiction is published every year, and if 
a trend can be noted, it is probably from the erotic 
to the esoteric—a change undoubtedly hastened by the 
advent of the “ quality” paperback and outwardly visible 
in the covers, which are less often lurid and occasionally 
even emerge as art. The quality paperback, which bolsters 
hopes for a “cultural revolution,” has also revealed a 
third market for books. The basic tenet of paperback pub- 
lishing once was “to reach the greatest number of readers 
with the best books for the least money.” In 1953, this 
formula was amended with the birth of the pedigreed 
Anchor Books to Doubleday and Company, which aims to 
supply fewer readers with better books for more money. 
The present success of this innovation in cultural economics 
seems assured by the 7.7 million copies sold in 1956, an 
increase of 25 per cent over sales in 1955, and the fact that 
most of the big companies now have impressive quality 
lines. Sold mainly, like Penguins, through regular book- 
shops and college stores, for from sixty-five cents to two 
dollars apiece, with an average sale of 30,000 copies, they 
lure the intellectual with strikingly abstract jacket designs 
and titles which often are uncomfortably erudite. Every 
impecunious egghead is now expected to have one or two 
such items as Sigmund Freud’s “ Moses and Monotheism ” 
spilling out of his pockets, just as it is hoped, on the mass 
market level, that the housewife will bring home in her 
shopping bag some such vitamin-packed food for thought 
as Miss Polly Adler’s “ A House is Not a Home.” 

When a million reprints of “Peyton Place,” by Mrs. 
Grace Metalious are released this month, they will ride a 
wave of publicity arising from a year on the list of best- 
sellers and the imminent debut of the movie. Since the 
average paperback, whose tight budget allows for little or 
no promotion, must sell itself by title, author and jacket 
design alone, the reception of “ Peyton Place ” may provide 
interesting clues to popular taste. The paperback audience 
is made up of “readers,” to whom a book should be a 
literary pleasure, and “ nonreaders,” to whom the subject 
is all-important. Even the most escapist production must 
offer “realism,” a characteristic which apparently leads 
people to read mostly about themselves. City people, 
according to a first-hand observer, take to novels about the 
difficulties of city living (“ Out of the teeming slums... 
etc.”) and westerners take to westerns. Within the subject 
that interests him the “ nonreader ” will swallow both good 
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and bad authors. Yet the best novelists have a wide appeal, 
“ sell like mad,” and can probably take credit for convert- 
ing many into readers. 

The subject of reading is a matter of concern, judging 
from the popularity of such books as “ Why Johnny Can’t 
Read ” and “ How to Read a Book.” There are no statistics 
to show how many purchasers of paperbacks read them 
through. If even some of the theories about culture are 
correct, however, this should not make much difference. 
According to the “ exposure theory,” culture is as catching 
as the flu, and, if the purchaser does not read the book him- 
self, his family and friends may. In another metaphor, 
it has been suggested that, in cultural currency at least, the 
good drives out the bad. Given a free market, and enough 
time, M. Sartre might be expected to squeeze out Mr Spil- 
lane. If, on the other hand, popular art turns out to be 
ai) opiate rather than a stimulant, then, it is predicted, this 
generation is headed straight for George Orwell’s “ 1984.” 
This is also published as a paperback for thirty-five cents, 
so at least the reader should know where he is going in 
time to stop reading altogether. But the news of the 
moment is that the paperbound book is belatedly becoming 
“cc 17.” 


Lead Takes the Lead 


HE lead and zinc industries this week accepted the invi- 
Ee tation of the Tariff Commission to order their own 
Christmas present. They formally asked the commission 
for the largest permissible increase in the duties on lead 
and zinc and for the imposition of a system of quotas. If 
the commission and the President react favourably, the duty 
on lead would rise to 2.5 cents a pound from just over a 
cent and that on zinc would go up to 2.1 cents a pound from 
0.7 cents. Spokesmen for the commission have not hesitated 
tw predict that it would approve higher duties ; after all, it 
did so three years ago, when the producers were, if any- 
thing, less distressed. 

Then, President Eisenhower overruled the commission, 
on the grounds that it was not foreign competition but 
swollen domestic production which was causing ghost mines 
and ghost towns to spring up in the West. The production 
of metals was originally expanded by government schemes 
to satisfy the demands of war and sustained, until recently, 
by the civilian boom. Zinc and copper, in particular, have 
felt the let-down in sales of cars. Last spring, in its coldly 
received long-range plan of aid for the mining industry, the 
Administration proposed a sliding scale of tariff increases for 
lead and zinc, to rise as the price of the two metals fell. 
But Congress refused to act, and urged the lead and 
zinc producers to try the Tariff Commission first. The 
President then promised to expedite the hearing of their 
grievances. The satisfaction of them would remove one 
great source of danger to the authority of the executive to 
lower tariff barriers when Congress takes up trade matters 
early next year. 

The producers of copper, which has been in a state of 
slump for the past year and a half, may join lead and zinc 
in the queue at the Tariff Commission’s door, now that the 
welcome sign seems to be on the mat. They would like a 
ruling that copper producers are “in peril” and that a 4 
per cent duty should apply, when the price is below 30 cents 
a pound. The present duty of 2 cents a pound is suspended 
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until next June, and only becomes effective if the price, 
which is now about 27 cents a pound, falls below 24 cents. 
The vice president of the Kennecott Copper Company, 
the world’s largest producer, doubts, very reasonably, 
whether higher prices—which in the past have lost copper 
customers—are a good way of stimulating demand. But as 
his company, along with the Anaconda Copper Company, 
has made no move to reduce production at its Chilean 
mines to match the reductions in output at American ones, 
his warning may not carry the weight it should. 


Still Confidential 


HE marathon trial involving the magazine Confidential, 
which has won a vast readership by being unconfi- 
dential about Hollywood’s love-lives, has broken up in con- 
fusion. It began early in August, with charges against a 
number of defendants of conspiring to publish criminally 
libellous and obscene matter, and came toa climax with the 
jury in seclusion for 15 days—a record for Los Angeles 
county—without being able to agree on a verdict. They 
finished up split seven to five, the majority reportedly in 
favour of conviction. One member has now alleged that 
bribes were offered to the jury to produce an acquittal, and 
it seems that much of the jury’s time was spent in afguing, 
not about the merits of the charges, but about the suspected 
bribery. The deputy District Attorney who conducted the 
prosecution says that there is to-be an inquiry. 

Meantime the jury has been discharged, and a decision 
will be taken next week whether to hold a new trial. Cali- 
fornia is still trying to obtain the extradition of Mr Robert 
Harrison, the publisher of Confidential, who has hitherto 
kept himself modestly and securely 3,000 miles away in 
New York. The prospect of a new trial will stretch Holly- 
wood’s already taut nerves, since it has been the tactics of the 
defence to. call local celebrities into the witness box and 
question them about their private lives. One of the most 
courageous performances has come from Miss Maureen 
O’Hara, who appeared to deny a Confidential story about 
her on the grounds that she was not even in America 
when it was supposed to have happened—thus taking the 
risk that the public would remember that mud had been 
flung after they had forgotten that it missed. The stars may 
well feel trepidation at the thought of being shot at again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Even the animals are taking to tranquillising drugs. 
Keepers at the Washington Zoo find that the pills help their 
apes to bear periods of stress, anxiety and stagefright more 
easily. These arise when the animals have to be moved or 
handled ; when they join the Zoo Parade ; or when a male 
and female begin to live together. The drugs are disguised 
in ice-cream cones and coca-cola. 


* * * 


In order to save time and money, the Air Force is abolish- 
ing the term VIP (Very Important Person). There will be 
DVs (Distinguished Visitors), but military guests are 
expected to decline any special treatment. 
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MAGNETIC TAPE EQUIPMENT 
for attachment to the 
-FERRANTI PEGASUS COMPUTER 





Ferranti Ltd. 
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have developed magnetic 


tape equipment for attachment to the 


standard Pegasus 


Computer, thereby 


equipping the machine for a new range of 
scientific and administrative calculations. 








It’s good living on 


board a 2:O ship 


Sailing with P & O is a very pleasant way of getting about the 
world because P & O have long since learned the art of being 
perfect hosts. You /ive ona P & O ship in every sense of the 
word. And it is good living too. From the comfort of your 
well appointed cabin, the efficient yet unobtrusive personal 
service always at hand, the tempting and varied menus served 
to the highest West End standards, the elegance of the decor 
in the public rooms, everything in fact P & O do for you 
carries the air of something very special. You are an honoured 
guest. 

Leisure, pleasure and complete relaxation in the company 
of interesting new friends all help to make every P & O 
voyage a glorious, beneficial holiday. So next time, travel by 
sea and get more out of it. 


REGULAR PASSENGER SERVICES 


To Australia. From London to To Far East from London or 
Port Said, Aden, Bombay, Southampton to Port Said, Aden, 


Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, Bombay, Colombo, Penang, Sing- 


Melbourne and Sydney. apore, Hong Kong and occa- 


sionally to Yokohama and Kobe. 





ROUND VOYAGES to Japan and Australia at special rates. BOOMERANG 
VOYAGES to Australia and back. QUIET SEASON ‘ONE WAY’ VOYAGES te 
Australia. CARGO LINER VOYAGES 


Ie Still the finest 


way to travel 


Your local Travel Agent will have all details or write direct to 


P & O 14/16 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. WHI 4444 
122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. AVE 8000 


For further information on this development, write :<< 


FERRANTL i 


LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE: 2! PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 
Telephone: LANgham 9211 


Works: WEST GORTON MANCHESTER 12 


Men who read 
Economist 


what you will — find it 
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—call them tycoons or 





profitable to study 
the 


INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE 


Informed opinion 
for the active investor 
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“You'd think they'd have Towelmasters by now!” 


. . - and she’ll go on complaining until they do! For with typical womanly 


perception she realises how sensible Towelmasters are. Efficient and hygienic 
for one thing, guaranteeing every user a clean, soft, dry length of towel every 
time. And so economical for another—one roll being enough to give 180 pairs 
of hands a thoroughly effective dry. You really can’t argue with a woman— 
certainly not in the face of facts like these! 


ADVANCE 


Advance Linen Services Ltd., (Dept. E.25) Stratton House, Piccadilly, London W.1. Telephone: MAY fair 8886 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


France’s Algerian Palsy 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE first timid attempt at an Algerian policy after three 

years of rebellion has produced the overthrow of the 
Bourgés-Maunoury government by the Right. Ever since 
the Socialists and Communists stopped being on voting 
terms last year the Right has held a whip over any ministry. 
So long as policy for Algeria was merely a matter of repres- 
sion in Algeria it kept the whip in the cupboard and heaped 
compliments on Socialist patriots, but now that M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury has made an effort at reform, however inade- 
quate, the upholders of settler supremacy have shown their 
hand. Eighty conservatives added their decisive weight on 
Monday to the permanent opposition of Communists and 
Poujadists and overthrew the government by 279 votes to 
253. 

Nobody is more appalled than the French by this crisis. 
Many Frenchmen see for themselves that the rejection of 
the outline law implies that French liberal intentions are 
mere words, and that France will look mighty foolish at the 
United Nations this month as a lawyer without a brief. They 
fear that public opinion will become still more impatient 
of an Assembly that cannot settle major issues, and that the 
door will be opened an inch wider for a would-be Caesar. 
There are also economic arguments: against precipitating a 
crisis now, though French opinion treats financial principles 
more lightly than rising prices. The new franc, despite 
fairly encouraging trade returns in September, is very 
fragile and speculation on the crisis can only weaken it. Its 
convalescence also depends on immunity from wage disease ; 
warning strikes have already broken out here and there. It 
will be touch and go whether the unions’ fear of inflation 
overcomes their assumption that if they break the austerity 
rules no one else will. The situation requires firm handling, 
and this is never easy for caretaker ministers to display. 

The fact that the reforms which have produced all this 
bother have aroused no enthusiasm in Moslem quarters, 
rebel or otherwise, shows the unreal situation into which the 
French have manceuvred themselves. Basically, the outline 
law aimed at doing in Algeria what the British have done 
i) Malaya—at creating a movement of emancipation apart 
from the rebels with whom no compromise is deemed desir- 
able. But the outline law offered narrower promises to a less 
divided people than in Malaya and at a far later date. To 
woo even the most Francophile Moslems and yet protect 
the settlers’ future, the government was driven to ambiguous 
promises of home rule which satisfied neither. The Right, in 
their refusal to move with the times, are at least consistent. 
They remember how rapidly the sketchier essays in self- 
government for Tunisia and Morocco led to their independ- 
ence. They conclude that no reforms can underwrite the 
settlers’ privileges and they close their minds against all 
change. The Communists complete the picture of political 


deadlock by echoing in isolation the rebel demands for inde- 
pendence. 

On present parliamentary arithmetic there is no majority 
for any Algerian policy. No one knows how the crisis will 
end. Even the Paris parliamentary correspondents, usually 
so knowledgeable, have lost their powers of prophecy. The 
question inevitably arises whether this parliament, or this 
regime, can heal the Algerian ulcer. The question has prob- 
ably occurred to the Gaullist ex-governor of Algeria, M. 
Soustelle. On Monday he routed the government, not by 
debating the outline law, but with demagogy about the pro- 
posed delivery by France’s allies of small arms to Tunisia. 
M. Pineau dealt with the question well enough, but the 
French Right traditionally loses its head over this kind of 
incident. 

As a Gaullist, M. Soustelle has an interest in proving the 
Assembly impotent ; as an ultra-nationalist he would gain 
from an adverse UN debate which maddened Frenchmen. 
Yet an appeal to General de Gaulle, though a fashionable 
talking point, is unlikely, for hostility to him is one of the 
few things on which Socialists and conservatives heartily 
agree. M. Soustelle’s own prospects are slender. In parlia- 
ment the Right can wreck governments, but not form them. 
Outside parliament, it is most unlikely to enlist support 
among the general public, which is worried about Algeria, 
but far more concerned over prices. Algeria remains parlia- 
ment’s responsibility. 

Unfortunately, it shows no signs of moving this autumn 
beyond the present limits of debate. Negotiations with the 
rebels are still out of the question ; the Socialists, though 
rebuffed by the Right on Monday, seem more determined 
than ever to enact the outline law. They still hope to protect 
the settlers’ future by federal links between France and 
Algeria. They hold the balance in the Assembly, and may 
in a showdown impose their view as stated last week by 
M. Jacquet, the minister for overseas France, who looked 
forward to a new French Union, a federal complex of linked 


states. This view is not ungenerous and at least an advance * 


on mere repression, but even in “ black” Africa, where the 
situation is relatively favourable, it will be hard to carry 
through. 

Last week the dominant African party, the African 
Democratic Rally (RDA), held its first congress since last 
year’s grant of local home rule to France’s West African 
territories. Aware of the benefits of French investment, the 
party endorsed the aim of a Franco-African community. 
But it demanded that in due course both parties, France as 
well as the African states, should observe federal rules. 
Mendesistes and Socialists have shown signs of accepting 
this, but it flies in the face of the usual French notion of 
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federalism: home rule for ex-colonies with control of foreign 
relations, defence and finance left to Paris. The Right con- 
siders the RDA’s demand to be proof that “ reform ” really 
means selling out the Empire. The RDA’s resolution 
heightened the crisis atmosphere on Monday. France’s 
federal hopes may well founder not only on Algerian claims 
to independence, but also on West African demands. 


Mr Thorneycroft’s Bombshell 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT MONT TREMBLANT 


October Ist, 

HE most illuminating comment on the Canadian 
T government’s dilemma over Mr Thorneycroft’s free 
trade proposal came from a man in a position to know, who 
said that the words of Mr Donald Fleming, the Canadian 
* finance minister, when first confronted with the idea, were 
identical with those of Mr R. A. Butler when European 
emissaries first asked him to join the European customs 
union. The reaction of both ministers was “ Quite impos- 
sible.” The British experience suggests that the upheaval 
necessarily involved in the introduction of free trade, even 
gradually, becomes acceptable only in face of clear necessity. 
In the British case this came from the realisation of where 
Britain might be left if the Europeans formed a common 
market without it. In Canada’s case, no comparable 
necessity has yet appeared to the public. Mr Diefenbaker’s 
warnings about growing dependence on the United States 
and growing American control of Canadian business have 
brought a sharp increase in public concern. But it is not 
yet enough to offset the long years of soothing assurances 
from the elderly Liberal leaders, Mr St Laurent and Mr 
Howe ; and the obvious prosperity brought by American 
investment argues against a drastic upheaval being a 
national necessity. 

The best answer that Mr Diefenbaker’s government 
could possibly give Mr Thorneycroft this week, therefore, 
would be a promise to study free trade possibilities. Any- 
thing short of outright rejection holds dangers because so 
many Canadian businessmen have been looking to the new 
government for increased protection. Mr Fleming, who 
comes from Toronto, the traditional stronghold of protec- 
tionists, has been taking a series of steps that encourage this 
hope, such as undertaking to re-negotiate iron and steel 
schedules and requesting tariff board recommendations on 
new rates for textiles. It has not been obvious to the public 
or to the business community that Mr Diefenbaker’s cabinet 
has never got around to deciding any coherent trade policy, 
though close observers have been getting more and more 
worried by the delay in taking basic decisions. The realisa- 
tion that the new conservative ministers have not been 
tackling essential responsibilities of policy has caused mixed 
Canadian reactions to Mr Thorneycroft’s conduct at Mont 
Tremblant. 

On the one hand, there is some satisfaction at the way 
in which the British challenge exposes the absence of 
practical planning behind the bold declarations that the 
prime minister likes to make. There is sympathy with the 
British Government’s desire to make him do something or 
shut up, even though Canadians believe that Mr Thorney- 
croft and Sir David Eccles are just as busy serving their 
own political ends. On the other hand, Mr Thorneycroft 
must have known very well how embarrassing his out- 
burst would be to Canadian ministers, and the methods 
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he used here appeared pretty brutal. Sitting beside Mr 
Fleming at the Commonwealth conference’s only press 
conference, he expounded the British free trade proposal 
with enthusiasm and much good cheer. But Mr Fleming 
had clearly intended to treat the free trade proposal as no 
more than an unconfirmed press report. Even after hearing 
Mr Thorneycroft, since he still lacked any clear decision 
from his government, he could not change gears quickly 
enough. Mr Thorneycroft certainly made his point, but it 
seemed so crude that twenty-four hours later even some 
British people were wondering if it had been worth while, 
and Canadians were saying that this would end the belief 
that men from Eton and Harrow must be gentlemen. The 
resentment may linger. 

A further disadvantage is that many Canadians are left 
in serious doubt whether the British Government is 
sincerely interested in free trade with Canada, or whether 
the whole proposal was conceived as a neat political trick 
to extricate British ministers from the dilemma in which, 
admittedly, Mr Diefenbaker placed them. This is unfor- 
tunate, because the only chance of keeping the idea alive 
at all is to stress the long-term advantages and safeguards 
which might be devised to minimise the immediate dis- 
advantages. If the whole business had been postponed at 
least a year until the Diefenbaker government had had a 
chance to try for its overall majority and to stir up 
Canadian awareness of growing subservience to the United 
States, there would have been a better chance of getting 
serious consideration for a proposal which Mr Thorneycroft 
rightly called “ adventurous.” It is much more adventurous 
for Canada than for Britain, which is already planning to 
open its market to European goods, and the way it was 
thrown at the Canadian government and public was not 
calculated to commend it. 


Who Lined Up the Arabs? 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE scoop whereby the Syrian government gathered both 

the King of Saudi Arabia and the Iraqi prime minister 

into a meeting at Damascus caused such satisfaction in Syria 

that even the opposition hastened to congratulate the gov- 

ernment and range itself by its side. One of the leaders of 

the Shaab party, Maaruf Dawalibi, branded western allega- 

tions against Syria as “ mere imperialist lies,” and called 
for Syrian solidarity against colonialist intrigue. 

Since this was no part of the intention of Mr Dulles and 
Mr Loy Henderson when they began their examination of 
the Syrian problem last August, it is permissible to ask how 
it all happened. The Arabs, busy with the puzzle them- 
selves, are hoping that the United States government is also 
taking a new look at the Eisenhower doctrine. For the 
famous doctrine, after about seven months’ trial, is begin- 
ning to look frayed around the edges—if not rotten at the 
core. When promulgated in March, its intention was to bar 
the Middle East to Soviet penetration by offering military 
and economic aid to those states willing to resist interna- 
tional communism. Rejection of the conditions on which 
aid was offered, by President Nasser and his Syrian allies, 
prompted the development of a secondary aim: that of 
isolating Egypt and Syria, and setting up against them a new 
alignment of Arab states, based on the three kingdoms of 
Iraq, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 
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King Saud was chosen for the leading part in the new 
alignment. He suffered from no taint of past colonial con- 
nections ; his wealth commanded respect ; he had friendly 
business relations with the United States ; he had long been 
allied to Egypt, and his defection would have been a severe 
blow to the prestige of President Nasser. Positive induce- 
ments to the king to play the part allotted to him included 
the supply of American arms for the Saudi forces and the 
renewal of the lease of the Dhahran air base on terms favour- 
able to the Saudi government. Negative inducements were 
thought to be the king’s fear of communism and of Egyptian 
military attachés. The calculation suffered from several 
flaws of which one was fatal: never at any time did the 
king show the slightest sign that be contemplated a breach 
with President Nasser. 


* 


The Saudi government is the least talkative of the major 
Arab governments ; and for a time there was perhaps some 
excuse for the West in wrongly assessing its intentions. But 
in June, at the end of his visit to Amman, King Saud 
joined King Hussein in a joint declaration, the purport of 
which should have been unmistakable. It must be remem- 
bered that, at that time, King Hussein was fighting for his 
throne against a heavy propaganda barrage directed against 
him from both Cairo and Damacus ; and it was confidently 
expected by western officials in the area that King Saud 
would give him a measure of public support. Their con- 
sternation was apparent when the joint communiqué was 
issued. Among other things, the two kings resolved “to 
continue military co-operation among the four Arab coun- 
tries (Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria) for the 
purposes of defence against the common enemy (Israel) in 
accordance with agreements to which the four countries 
are parties . . . to reaffirm their adherence to the policy of 
positive neutrality and non-association with any foreign 
alliances whatever their form or origin may be . . . to help 
the Arab countries suffering under the yoke of imperialism 
to achieve their right to freedom, independence and 
sovereignty.” There was not a word in the whole statement 
to which President Nasser could have objected ; and, in 
view of the circumstances, the main inspiration clearly 
came from King Saud rather than from his embattled host. 

In view of such a firm warning, some pro-western Arabs 
feel that Mr Dulles has let them down. They consider 
that before he raised his cry of alarm at the “ August days ” 
in Syria, he should have assured himself of significant Arab 
support. As it was, only King Hussein rallied to the 
American viewpoint in his bitter attack on the Syrian govern- 
ment last week. Therefore, an unlooked-for result of the 
attempts to isolate first Egypt, then Syria—and then both 
—became the isolation of King Hussein. The only other 
Middle Easterners to express similar views in public have 
been the Turks and the Israelis—uncomfortable bedfellows 
for an Arab king fighting a courageous battle against strong 
internal opposition. 

Clearly, the discomfort of the position is worrying him, 
for the speech he delivered at the reopening of the Jordan 
parliament on Tuesday may fairly be described as moderate. 
It certainly contained none of the fireworks to which he 
treated the press on return from his holiday in Spain. Maybe 
the greater solemnity of the occasion was responsible for 
the more subdued tone ; more likely, the king’s advisers 
are beginning to see the dangers of the growing isolation of 
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Jordan at a time when the other Arab states are rallying 
to the side of Syria in its quarrel with the United States. 
It is also possible that the new note is the first fruit of the 
mediatory activity being conducted by King Saud, on whom 
King Hussein so largely depends for support within the 
Arab camp. The Saudi ambassador in Amman delivered a 
personal message to Hussein from Saud shortly before 
parliament met and subsequently went to Damascus pre- 
sumably to continued his efforts towards conciliation. 

The king contented himself with one bitter reference to 
Egypt and Syria, accusing them of breaking the Arab 
solidarity treaty whereby they pledged themselves to con- 
tribute to the upkeep of the Jordan army on the termination 
of the British subsidy. The sums promised by Egypt and 
Syria have not been paid, and though the Egyptian and 
Syrian current budgets make provision for payment, it 
seems most unlikely that the money will be forthcoming 
unless there is a radical change in Jordanian external and 
internal policies. Egyptians and Syrians argue semi- 
officially that the United States aid to Jordan is nothing but 
a camouflaged continuation of the British subsidy, per- 
petuating Jordanian subservience to the West, and that 
therefore conditions for the payment of the Egyptian and 
Syrian shares are not yet fulfilled. 

Otherwise the king’s speech followed the orthodox Arab 
nationalist lines, emphasising the Israeli danger and the 
solidarity of the Arab states in the face of possible aggression 
from that quarter. More noteworthy was the slight change 
of emphasis on the subject of Jordan’s foreign relations, 
compared with other recent utterances. The king for the last 
few months has concentrated attacks almost entirely against 
“international communism,” thus exposing himself to 
nationalist charges that he is merely following the American 
line ; his speech to parliament covered a wider range. 
Jordanian foreign policy, he declared, shuns foreign pacts 
and resists submission to any alien doctrine—a statement 
that embraces President Eisenhower as well as Mr 
Khrushchev. 

While the United States government has clearly failed in 
its efforts to isolate Egypt and Syria, it has fared little better 
in its primary aim: that of barring the Middle East to 
Soviet penetration. The Soviet government has more 
friends in the Arab world than ever before ; they are en- 
trenching themselves skilfully in Syria ; and, as the results 
of Soviet economic aid begin to show, the Russians will have 
an increasingly attractive shop-window to display to the rest 
of the Arab states. It is hardly surprising that pro-western 
Arabs are anxious to see the revision of a doctrine which, 
after reasonable trial, obviously appeals to the benefactors 
rather than to the intended beneficiaries. 


Norway's Subdued Election 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SCANDINAVIA 


EW burning issues confront Norwegian voters who go 
F to the polls next Monday. The Labour party, which 
has guided the country’s destinies alone or in coalition since 
1935, firmly supports Nato ; so does the Opposition. Their 
main difference is over the proposed Nordic common 
market. Labour wants to press on with the scheme ; but 


the Opposition parties counsel caution, fearing the com- 
petition of Norway’s highly industrialised neighbour 
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Sweden. The state-run industries—iron and steel, and 
aluminium—have shown impressive results, and are no 
longer controversial issues. Indeed, industrial exports, 
including ores and alloys, have this year overtaken fish and 
forestry products, traditionally Norway’s chief export 
earners ; the country’s exceptionally high rate of invest- 
ment, which exceeds 30 per cent of the national product 
annually, is beginning to pay dividends. The Opposition’s 
most telling criticism is of the steeply rising cost of living ; 
the index stands just below 150 (1949 = 100). Other issues 
include high taxation and the poor road network. Although 
the housing shortage persists, the Labour government’s 
building record is, among OEEC countries, second only to 
that of western Germany. 

In the former Storting, Labour, with 77 seats, had a 
majority of two over all other parties. A handful of Labour 
seats are distinctly marginal, so that a small swing could 
end Labour’s absolute majority. In the last two elections, 
however, Labour slightly increased its aggregate vote. The 
retirement of Hr Hambro, the Conservative leader, has 
deprived the Opposition of its biggest gun. Moreover, 
jealousies among the Opposition parties have resulted in 
joint lists of candidates being adopted in only three con- 
stituencies. Altogether eleven parties are contesting the 
election, but only six are expected to be represented. The 
lunatic fringe includes two newcomers, Social Democrats 
and Progressives, both opposed to Nato, and a near-Pouja- 
dist party. The Communists will, after events in Hungary, 
be lucky to retain their three seats. 


The Labour party seems confident of victory, pointing 
te various solid achievements. Industrial production has 
risen steadily since the war, and 1956 was a boom year. The 
Norwegian merchant navy, with a gross tonnage of 8.4 
million today, should reach 11.4 million tons by 1961. 
Wages are high and unemployment is not serious; the 
working week is to be reduced from 48 to 45 hours by 1960. 
The Labour prime minister, Hr Gerhardsen, a doughty 
fighter and a veteran of Nazi concentration camps, enjoys 
wide respect ; and despite his occasional admonitory atti- 
tudes, Hr Lange, the foreign minister, commands substan- 
tial support among non-Labour voters. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to discern a potential successor in the ranks of the 
Opposition or, for that matter—such are the Opposition’s 
rivalries—an alternative government. 


Israel’s New Farmers 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is a big difference between a kibbutz (collective 

farm) where the principle “ from each according to his 
capacity and to each according to his need” is put into 
practice by dedicated young Israelis, and a new settlement 
area where bewildered immigrants, perhaps from caves in 
the Atlas mountains, are turned into smallholders. But they 
are two important methods by which Israel’s newly irrigated 
virgin lands are being brought under the plough. 

The kibbutz which your correspondent visited was 
Nahaloz, a little settlement of ninety young men and women 
which was started four years ago on the arid plains of the 
Gaza border, two miles from Gaza town. The members of 
Nahaloz are heartily sick of journalists who, they say, 
arrive in swarms to write up its sufferings as a border settle- 
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ment when there are dozens of other kibbutzim, equally 
exposed and with a worse record of tragedies, but not so 
accessible from Tel Aviv. A mine does, they admit, 
occasionally blow up under a tractor, but it is very seldom 
that anybody gets hurt. 

What matters to the ordinary members is the number of 
acres under the plough (2,000 at present) and what the next 
day’s job is. They do not concern themselves much with 
financial complications, the size of the debt to the Jewish 
Agency, the state of the market, or the government’s sub- 
sidy policy ; their daily life does not leave much energy for 
worrying about the abstract difficulties of management. 
Work starts at six and goes on to four or five o’clock 
with a short break for lunch. Then parents take their 
children out of the communal nursery for a few hours and 
members wash, relax and perhaps sleep before supper ; after 
supper the next day’s jobs are allocated ; once a week a film 
is shown; there is an occasional meeting to discuss and 
vote on some matter concerning the kibbutz. When nothing 
of this sort is going on, members sit on the grass in the cool 
night air chatting and listening to a wireless or gramophone. 
All their needs, including unlimited cigarettes, are provided 
free and they can buy their own clothes out of community 
money ; but in cash they’ draw only about five shillings a 
week each. 


* 


There is no one at Nahaloz over twenty-three ; perhaps 
the freedom from friction with an older generation, which 
in Israel often looks at things differently, compensates for 
the lack of experienced people. The members are almost 
all Sabras—native Israelis. \They are not concerned with 
religion and neither keep the Sabbath strictly nor eat kosher 
food. Many of them are the children of professional people 
and would themselves have been destined for the university 
and the professions if they had not decided that they were 
of more use to their country working on the land. This 
decision was aided by persuasion from youth club leaders, 
school teachers and the army authorities. (It does some- 
times happen that after a year or two the idealism wears off 
and the member returns to the city or to a less communal 
form of agriculture). As a method of economical farming 
it is an admirable system, but it seems questionable whether 
Israel can afford to lose its most intelligent and patriotic 
young citizens to a life which not only tends to deaden their 
intellectual powers but is also liable to weaken their capacity 
for independent existence. Fear of a world where rent has 
to be paid, children cared for and food bought and cooked 
by family labour undoubtedly helps to keep membership 
of the kibbutz stable. 

At the new villages near Afulah, energies are directed in 
the opposite direction, towards the development of economic 
independence. The settlement is part of a scheme to cut 
out transit camps for new immigrants who are able and 
willing to be farmers and take them straight to the freshly 
irrigated development areas where small houses and a job 
on the land await them. They start work on a vast farm 
operated by the Jewish Agency. When they have learnt 
enough about farming, the land will be split up and parcelled 
out into small holdings. There are now nine villages near 
Afulah each containing sixty bungalows; a community 
centre with schools, medical services. and the co-operative 
store serves each group of three villages, which radiate 
from it like spokes from a wheel. It looks very tidy on a 
map but is inevitably less tidy on the ground. The roads 
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are still unmetalled, the cottages are already beginning to 
look shabby. Most of the immigrants have no practical 
experience of farming, or only of the most primitive tech- 
niques ; they find the work in the fields enough without 
cultivating the land round their cottages ; this is meant for 
vegetable and fruit growing, but in most cases it remains 
bare earth, adorned perhaps by a few scraggy sunflowers. 

Inside the houses the local social worker finds it an uphill 
job to persuade the owners to adapt themselves to western 
customs ; to buy or make a cupboard for the family’s 
clothes, changes of clothes to put in it, a cot for the baby 
and a safe for the food. When the families arrive, there are 
only the barest necessities inside each bungalow, beds, 
bedding, a kerosene stove, a table and some chairs. (Pro- 
bably if the chairs were not provided the more primitive 
settlers who are accustomed to sitting on the floor would 
never bother to make them.) Each community centre has 
a model cottage in which sewing and household manage- 
ment are taught and which will, it is hoped, give the settlers 
ideas for the furnishing of their own homes. 

Progress is slow and the social workers perhaps put too 
much emphasis on eradicating regional customs. The im- 
migrants have enough to cope with in adapting themselves 
to hard physical labour, a strange country and an unknown 
language without having to change all their habits of living 
as well. .A more serious problem is that a number of the 
immigrants, like the kibbutz members, grow accustomed to 
having their working life organised for them and are quite 
content to continue as day labourers indefinitely ; the 
Jewish Agency is anxious that they should become 
independent about four years after their settlement. But 
in spite of these difficulties the experiment looks like being 
a success ; the farm is certainly prosperous and the number 
cf immigrants who find that the life is too hard for them 
is remarkably small. 


Trinidad on a Sticky Wicket 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RINIDAD, capital-designate of the Caribbean federation, 
Z is an island of many preoccupations. The dispute with 
the Americans over the surrender of the Chaguaramas base 
(“not now” says Dr Williams, Trinidad’s chief minister, 
“a case of the federation against the United States, nor even 
the British Empire against the United States, but of 
Trinidad against the United States”) involves much more 
than a piece of land. Trinidadians feel that if the capital 
cannot be at Chaguaramas, the nearest attractive site to 
Port of Spain, which is eight miles away, it will fairly 
certainly not be in Trinidad at all, and their national pride 
has been aroused both by the choice of their island as the 
capital and by the idea of being pitted against a great power. 
Yet at the same time many of them are less dismayed at 
the prospect than one might expect. There has already 
been a sharp rise in the values of land and houses in Port of 
Spain, and the general price level is also rising ; there are 
people who doubt if a higher cost of living and a disturbance 
of their normally peaceful way of life are really worth the 
extra prestige that might accrue. This is one of the reasons 
why the dispute with the United States has provoked little 
active anti-American feeling; the other is that the 
Trinidadians are a placid people and do not really want to 
be anti-anybody—except perhaps the Jamaicans. 
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Yet in more serious circles disquiet goes fairly deep. 
Next April the federal parliament is to meet for the first 
time, and it looks as though it will have no capital to meet in. 
The idea of the peripatetic capital, favoured in Barbados 
and some of the other islands, makes small appeal in 
Trinidad. Among the more sincere supporters of federation 
there is the fear that lack of a kicking-off point may endanger 
the whole future of the federal principle. In a sense 
federation has been imposed by a group of political leaders 
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on a public that is still largely apathetic and influenced by 
the traditional inter-island jealousies. In order to capture 
the imagination and the active support of the wider public, 
federation must not only be there but must be manifestly 
seen to be there. 

Except among the Trinidad Indians (whose support for 
federation is lukewarm anyway) Dr Jagan’s victory in British 
Guiana has been received with some apprehension. Few 
would disapprove of Dr Jagan being given the opportunity 
to govern to which his electoral success entitles him. 
But the economic advantages of having British Guiana 
inside the federation are considerable ; it is the main supplier 
of rice, and the one territory that offers some prospect, 
however remote and however costly, of being able to absorb 
immigrants from the islands. In principle Dr Jagan is a 
federalist, but he hedges his support around with so many 
reservations (immediate dominion status, immediate self- 
government for all the units, and a plebiscite in British 
Guiana after the issues involved have been “explained to 
the people ”—presumably by himself) that nobody really 
believes his protestations. The prospect of a Jaganite British 
Guiana staying permanently outside the federation is a 
discouraging one, and does not improve the already darkened 
auspices for next April. 

In Trinidad itself, where the Legislature has just voted 
in favour of the introduction of Cabinet government by 
January Ist, there are many preoccupations too. It is 
over eleven months since the chief minister, Dr Williams, 
and the People’s National Movement were swept to power 
on a vote which was interpreted as a protest against the 
old, bad traditions of Trinidad politics. Dr Williams 
inherited a difficult legacy. But some of those who supported 
him (less perhaps because of his political ideas than because 
they recognised and appreciated his honesty of purpose) are 
now beginning to ask what he has done. He has, in fact, 
declared open war on the corruption and the entrenched 
interests which have been hampering his programme, and 
he proposes to hold a series of investigations into the 
malpractices which persist even inside government depart- 
ments. But one consequence of this is to consolidate the 
opposition against him. 
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The whole group of opposing parties have come 
together in a united movement which includes such 
strange associates as Mr Albert Gomes, Trinidad’s 
leader until last year, and the Hindu nationalist Mr 
Maraj, and the least error or the least shortcoming of 
the government is pounced on with enthusiasm. The recent 
case in which some of the present ministers were accused 
of borrowing public funds to buy themselves motor cars 
was a gift to the opposition ; though no dishonest intention 
was proved, and though the amounts involved were insigni- 
ficant, it was unfortunately sufficient to shake the reputation 
for integrity which had been the prime cause of the PNM 
victory last September. 

Dr Williams returned to Trinidad from London at the 
beginning of August disappointed in one of the main 
purposes of his visit, which was to get a Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare loan for an island that has been 
relatively neglected by the fund. Soon after his return the 
rumour began to spread that a big fertiliser plant projected 
by an American company would not be built after all. The 
“business men” opposition seized the opportunity to 
maintain that they would have done better, and began to 
demand a new election. For all that, Dr Williams’s per- 
sonal hold on the mass of the people survives, and he would 
probably win an election now. How long he can hold the 
position is uncertain. He needs visible evidence of his work 
and a visible success over Chaguaramas and the establish- 
ment of the federation. That is why these are issues not 
only for the federation but also for the political future of 
Trinidad itself. 


The Lion of Minster 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE Germans do not unanimously revere the handful 
is of men and women known to have opposed Hitler 
openly during the war. Colonel von Stauffenberg and his 
fellow-conspirators of July 20th are a controversial topic, 
which most soldiers today prefer to skip for the sake of peace 
if not of promotion. The undergraduates Hans and Sophie 
Scholl, who demonstrated against the regime in 1943 with 
a noble, Hungarian disregard of superior force and perished 
on the scaffold, are not unreservedly heroic to all contem- 
porary students. But no one came forward to cry “ traitor” 
when Cardinal von Galen, Bishop of Miinster, was recently 
submitted as a candidate for beatification. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that the Cardinal, who died in his bed 
on March 22, 1946, lived just long enough to be able 
to oppose in turn the first excesses and injustices of the 
occupying Powers. Yet during the war the Bishop was 
formally reproved by Goering (as Minister-President of 
Prussia) for having broken his oath of loyalty to the State ; 
and in 1944 letters passed between the local Gauleiter and 
the Reich Chancellery discussing whether it might not be 
healthier for public morale if the turbulent Westphalian 
priest was made an example of and hanged. 

The written evidence and the living witnesses have a 
singular story to tell. For after 1933 Clemens August 
Count von Galen was one of the very few eminent Germans 
left in the country who not only saw the fundamental rotten- 
ness beneath the panoply of Hitlerism but also had the 
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courage publicly and repeatedly to point it out. He did not 
wait until things were going desperately awry before he 
decided that Hitler was doing wrong and should be resisted. 
They accused him, of course, of being un-German. 
“ Righteous anger fills me,” he thundered back. “ My fore- 
fathers have lived in Westphalia for over 700 years, If 
anyone can claim to be of German blood, I can.” 

The Bishop was enthroned on October 28, 1933. Twelve 
weeks later his first pastoral letter, ““ Against the worship of 
race,” was read from the pulpits of Westphalia and dissemi- 
nated from the church doors. “ The Christian,” it affirmed 
in those hysterical days of racial persecution, “ knows of no 
higher kind of blood relationship than that of the com- 
munion of the saved, to which all peoples of all times 
belong.” Another pastoral letter, composed a year later, 
began: “ Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine 
a vain thing?” It continued: “There are pagans again 
in Germany, who are proud to call themselves. pagans. . . . 
They set race above morality, blood above the law.” Not 
long after, Nazi rowdies were stoning the episcopal palace. 

It is astonishing how far the Gestapo let the Bishop go. 
He challenged the spreading practice of euthanasia, and on 
July 13, 1941, while German forces were sweeping 
irresistibly into Russia, uttered this warning from the 
pulpit: “ Unless the reign of justice is restored, our Ger- 
man fatherland will collapse from internal decay and 
corruption, notwithstanding the heroism of our soldiers 
and their glorious victories.” Sometimes he himself seemed 
to be surprised to find himself still at liberty. “None of 
us,” he reminded the congregation of St. Lambert’s, 
Miinster, “is certain that he will not be hauled from his 
home one day and imprisoned in the cellars or concentration 
camps of the Gestapo. I realise it could happen to me, today 
or tomorrow. Since I should then no longer be able to 
speak openly, I am speaking openly now.” 

They left him alone. During the last year of his life, in 
the course of which he was elevated to the college of 
cardinals, the Bishop endeared himself still further to his 
flock by firmly rejecting the victors’ premiss that the Ger- 
mans were collectively responsible for Nazi crimes, and 
by speaking out against the lawlessness of some of the dis- 
placed persons then roaming the land. 

Galen was a man of outstanding physical stature, with a 
fine head and a resonant bass voice. In his lifetime, West- 
phalians were calling him the Lion of Miinster. Now it 
looks as though he will also be known to their descendants 
as the Blessed Clemens August. 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services : 
*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 
WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 
*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144, 
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SA di tm 
GANADA 
ON BUSINESS ? 







Take your wife with you 
for only £111.16.0°* 


Take advantage of TCA’s 
popular Family Fare Plan and 
of the new dollar travel allow- 
ance. TCA’s F.F.P., in opera- 
tion again this year from 
October 15th to March 31st, 
1958, offers considerable } 
savings on De Luxe, First and 
Tourist Classes. Only the 
‘Head of the Family’ pays the | Fly TCA’s 15-day Excursion 
full fare. Return and save more than 
And TCA’s Super Constella- £34 on regular Tourist fares. 
tions fly the most frequent and an ‘a cal aoe a 
only direct service to both 
Menamdl and Toronto. Ask apogee eee 
your Travel Agent for details. 


® Saving £71.9.0 on a normal Tourist Return, London—Monireal. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. WhHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham. 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean. 





stack 


means to the plant engineer 

a chimney emitting little or none 
of the smoke and fumes which 
lead to smog, illness, 

and letters to the press. 

For many years Simon-Carves 
research and development 
engineers have been working 
intensively (and are still at it) on 
advanced techniques of 
electro-precipitation and flue 
gas washing. At many power 
stations and industrial plants these 
methods nowadays remove— 
and sometimes recover in 

usable form—the dust, grit, tar 
fog, sulphur and other 
undesirable elements which 
darken the sky, damage buildings 
and property, and give the 
citizen his winter cough. 








Simon-Carves Ltd 

Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd 

Huntington, Heberlein & Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 
Turbine Gears Ltd 

Simon Engineering (Midlands) Ltd 
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research and 
development 


Dudley Foundry Co Ltd 
Thos. Adshead & Son Ltd 
Sandholme Iron Co Lid 
Metal Laundries Ltd 
Tyresoles (Overseas) Ltd 
Tyre Products Ltd 

and overseas companies 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONTRACTORS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 


a 


HS 297/PS 
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British Aluminium for Oil Tankers 


Due to its chemical resistance, non-toxity and lack of influence on colour and taste, 


aluminium is suitable for the construction of tankers to carry a wide variety of liquids. 


The A.P.V. Co. Ltd. constructed this 4,000 gallon aluminium oil tank for John Hudson 
& Co. Ltd., mounted on an A.E.C. Mammoth Major chassis. The unladen weight of 
the vehicle is 8 tons 19? cwt., the tank and its fittings weighing 2 tons 5 cwt. 


Heating coils, pump, hose carriers and Alfol insulation are also aluminium, and this 
extensive use of the metal has given greater carrying capacity with minimum running 
and maintenance costs. 


ir. 
The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON 
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Something from Suez? 


of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal Maritime 

de Suez will attend a second meeting in Paris. 
The prophets say that the quorum (this time 33} per 
cent) will arrive, applaud, and sanction by the necessary 
two-thirds majority the future for the company that 
the directors have mapped out, as the holders of the 
capital shares and the jouissance shares have already 
done. Holders of the 422,535 parts civiles have no 
votes ; they are not members of the company but of the 
Egyptian Government Interest Trust of 1880 which has 
15 per cent of the canal’s equity. 

The board’s idea is to change this international 
waterway undertaking that has lost its waterway into 
a French investment trust and promoter of enterprises. 
Its whole structure and basis is being altered to that 
end. Old voting rights designed to prevent the big 
shareholder from having a dominant voice and the 
very small one from having a voice at all, are being 
loosened, though not abandoned. Save on the present 
occasion when the founders’ shares are entitled to a class 
vote, on the change of the company’s objects, voting 
rights have been and will remain strictly limited. The 
capital shares, which are ordinary shares of no par value 
plus five per cent preference shares of 250 gold francs 
(28,586 current francs) nominal rolled into one, and the 
jouissance shares, which are capital shares from which 
the preferential portion has been redeemed, have votes. 
It used to be necessary to hold 25 shares of either class to 
attend the meeting and vote, with one vote for 25 shares 
and a maximum of 10 votes whatever the holding. The 
hew minimum voting qualification is to be 10 shares 
with one vote per share and a maximum of 2,500 votes. 
The change is slightly advantageous to the British 
Government with its holding of 161,616 ordinary 
shares and 191,888 jouissance shares (44.188 per cent 
of the capital). But the British Government’s voting 


T ten days holders of the 100,000 founders shares 





power remains far below the virtual control that its 
big holding would imply in any other company. 

This capital structure is antique, complex and a 
tedious study ; the new enterprises to which the Suez 
Canal Company is now laying its hand have a more 
romantic ring. It is already a large oil shareholder with 
something between £500,000 and {1 million invested in 
“Shell” Transport and a rather larger sum in Royal 
Dutch. It is now making small investments, together 
with various partners, in the quest for oil in the Sahara 
and also in rather further developed oil ventures in 
Canada. It is concerned in the Channel tunnel research, 
together with Erlangers, the British Transport Com- 
mission, the French Railways and road transport and 
an American participant. The first three groups 
have put in £30,000 each, and the American group 
£10,000. The tunnel, if built for both road and rail 
traffic might cost {100 million to £150 million. The 
project is still a dream and its realisation in the end 
would depend not only on the approval of governments, 
but conceivably on some such organisation as the World 
Bank finding the bulk of the money. 


— the millions of the Suez Canal Company are 
finally committed in such projects and hopes, 
shareholders ought seriously to consider whether this 
is what they want, what better use they could make 
of their money and what the true value of their assets 
that are being ventured represents. Predominantly these 
are French decisions, for more than half the shares are 
believed to be in French hands ; that was the reason 
for bringing the company under French law. But since 
the British Government is much the largest shareholder, 
investors in this country too should be on guard. 
Outside Egypt the Suez Canal Company held at 
the end of last year (when the French franc stood at 
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about 1,000 to the £) assets worth 76,000 million 
francs. After deducting all valid debts, including the 
debentures and the par value of the unredeemed capital, 
net assets outside Egypt were worth about 40,000 
million francs. Each jouissance share, as M. Georges- 
Picot, the general manager, reported, had an asset back~ 
ing of 34,000 francs. Such information from officials 
of the company is the basis for the share values shown 
in the table below. There remains an unresolved 
element. Of the 41 thousand million francs of cash 
and investments outside Egypt, 18.4 thousand million 
francs are blocked in the United Kingdom and 4.0 
thousand million francs are blocked in the United 
States ; smaller amounts are blocked in a few other 
countries. The company would like to see them un- 
blocked and redeployed. With that object it has started 
a friendly law suit against its bankers in Switzerland, 
with the Egyptian Government counter-claiming. 

Next, the Suez Canal Company has a valid claim 
against the Egyptian Government for compensation. 
The whole of its assets in Egypt, houses, ships and 
installations, stores and cash have been taken, and the 
only payments that the Egyptian Government is making 
are for pensions to Egyptian employees retired inside 
Egypt. Nothing that has happened—neither Colonel 
Nasser’s expropriation nor the actions that followed it 
—can invalidate the company’s claim to compensation 
on the terms of its concession. It is entitled to be paid 
for its cash assets ; for its stores, it ships and its houses ; 
for its expenditure on the canal represented by capital 
not yet redeemed and by debentures ; and it is entitled 
to be compensated for twelve years’ loss of profits from 
the premature termination of the concession. It is not 
entitled to be paid for the canal itself. The directors 
also claim that they are entitled to recover the sum that 
has had to be put into the pension fund to cover the 
severance of contracts of employees and the payments 
that had to be made to them. The table shows the 
approximate bill as it has been made known informally 
to the United Nations. 

There will be argument. Is the government of 
Egypt and not the company responsible for the termina- 
tion of contracts with the pilots and others? Is the 


ASSETS OUTSIDE EGYPT 
December 31, 1956. 
(million francs) 
(At end 1956 1,000 francs approx. = £1) 


Book Directors’ 
value valuation 
Cash and investments 
Real Estate 
Earmarked Assets 


BILL FOR COMPENSATION 
(£ million) 

Houses, stores, etc 
Debentures repayable out of profits. ... 
Shares repayable out of profits 
Expenditure on Canal not amortised . 
Adjustment of pension fund to cover early 

retirements following nationalisation. 
Loss of 12 years’ profits 


Jouissance shares 
Founders shares. 


Parts civiles .... 


Capita! shares .. } 
7 7 
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12 years’ loss of earnings (after allowing for the amorti- 
sation of capital) as high as the company claims? At 
least it can be claimed that traffic and earnings were 
rising fast when nationalisation overtook the company. 
For the purpose of valuing the shares it is wise to 
assume that the company will settle for a more modest 
sum and retain its assets outside Egypt. Calculations 
based on compensation of 50,000 million francs and 
100,000 million francs are included for illustration only. 
But the figures suggest that liquidation would be an 
attractive alternative to what the board propose. 
Current market prices of the stocks are more than 
covered by assets outside Egypt alone. What are the 
objections to liquidating and paying this money out ? 


HREE arguments are advanced. The first is that 
te by a liquidator is the worst possible kind of 
sale. Almost always that is true, but this could be the 
one case in a hundred when it is not. The Egyptians 
claim to have dismissed the board and have refused so 
far to treat with it. They are willing, they say, to dis- 
cuss compensation with the shareholders but net with 
the directors. It seems conceivable that a top ranking 
accountant acting as liquidator and shareholders’ repre- 
sentative might have broken the deadlock. Secondly, 
the directors believe that to enlist support for the com- 
pany’s claim against Egypt they must show that the 
company has plans and will put its money into useful 
work. Thirdly there are tax problems. It is not in doubi 
that under French law surplus assets distributed to 
shareholders attract tax. At the worst foreign holders 
would suffer the 45 per cent company tax on realised 
appreciation plus the proportionate tax on net distribu- 
tions. French holders would suffer graduated personal 
income tax on the proceeds realised less the cost of 
their shares. As a whole, these arguments are not con- 
clusive. Too much is being said about the tax liabilities 
and too little about the fact that French law finds a way 
of exempting the victims of nationalisation from any 
tax on their compensation payments. French tax on 
the British Government holding would not be heavy. 

To do them justice, the men who direct the Suez 


WHAT WOULD THE SHARES BE WORTH ? 


' | \ | 
Assets 
| Value 
per 
| share 
(frs.) 


| | 
62,000 _ 41,366 | 109,211 secs 156,086 | 56,000 


34,000 64,500 
| 36,000, 


80,625 
| 86,000 


102,000 


{ 
13,600 | 136,000 | 33,700 


| 30,530 20,400 48,280 10,000 
} | ! 


127,500 | 34,200 


8,600 
| 12,780 | 12,900 


* The statutes allow 7! per cent. (not 75 per cent.) of the equity to shareholders, with 
2 per cent. to the staff and 2 per cent. to the directors. It is understood to be the view of the 


management that obligations to the staff are being fully covered in the additional contributions 
to pension funds to cover dismissal and that the directors will not claim. 
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Canal Company see the need to reduce the big sums 
of money they carry, their big staffs and indeed their 
own numbers. In Egypt about half the Greek employees 
remained with the Egyptians. Of the 360 Europeans 
who came home, only three remain in the service of 
the company. The rest have gone with one, two, but 
more usually three, years’ salary, plus the present value 
of their pension rights. Office staffs in Europe are 
coming down from 250 to 110 at the beginning of next 
year and to 50 at the beginning of 1959. The board 
of directors is to be thinned down from 32 to 12 and 
the British contingent from 12 to 4 at the end of this 
month. The shipowners, with the exception of Sir 
William Currie, will go. But thanks to the British 
Government’s insistence its contingent of three direc- 
tors (at present Sir Alexander Cadogan, Sir Francis 
Wylie, and the Commercial Counsellor in Paris, Mr 
Isaacson) remains. That is Britain’s only victory in 
the miserable Suez affair, and it is hollow. It has the 


Customers today do not mind spending more 
money on shoes; but they buy better shoes, not 
more pairs. In an industry with nearly as many 
manufacturers as styles, this kind of prosperity 


spells concentration. 


shoes, just over three times as much as in 1938. 

Inflation accounted for most of the increase: at 
constant prices, 1956 spending was only about 28 per 
cent higher. And this increase since before the war 
in the “ volume” of footwear consumption seems to 
have been entirely a matter of quality, through buying 
better grades of shoes: production for the home market 
last year, and imports of foreign shoes, suggest that 
the number of pairs sold was in fact slightly lower 
even than in 1935. When one takes the growth of 
population into account, the comparisons sharpen. In 
real terms, spending per head on shoes last year was 
18 per cent up on 1938; yet this bought only about 
2.56 pairs per head for every man, woman and child 
in Britain, against a figure of 2.78 for the depression 
year of 1935. The statistics are not quite comparable, 
but the inference is clear: the British consumer is buy- 
ing fewer shoes than in the thirties but he can afford 
much better ones. 

Contrary trends such as these make any market 
difficult to interpret—and offer mixed prospects for 
any industry. Spending on footwear represented 1.7 
per cent of total consumer expenditure last year, which 
was slightly higher than in 1938—but markedly lower 
than in the immediate postwar years. A very consider- 


[*: year the British public spent £229 million on 
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effect of reducing the representation of British business 
on the board to a single voice. With how much better 


- effect might the Treasury have bargained for the inclu- 


sion of a top flight British accountant. 

Shareholders who ask themselves “Is this what we 
want ?” will surely be compelled to answer “ No.” 
The case against liquidation immediate and complete 
is strong, though it has been badly put. It rests largely 
on the fact that a big slice of the assets outside Egypt 
is still blocked and an international understanding out- 
side Egypt is needed before the board can throw in its 
hand ; but some quite substantial distribution of surplus 
assets would be amply and promptly justified. It is cer- 
tainly the intention of the directors if they reach a good 
settlement with Egypt to distribute part of the compen- 
sation money. But that too is not enough. The Suez 
Canal Company is proposing to start a new life, as a 
French investment trust, with assets of over £70 million 
gross and over {30 million net. This is unjustifiably big. 





able proportion of the British population, including 
better-paid manual workers, must now be past the 
income level at which increases in purchasing power 
mean proportionate increases in spending on such 
necessities as shoes. Domestic equipment, television, 
scooters and small cars—all the luxuries of convenience 
that have come within the reach of the masses—are 
tending to preempt extra income, if not indeed to 
reduce spending on traditional items such as clothing 
and footwear. Age and sex patterns in the population, 
again, have had varying influences on the shoe market. 
People between 15 and 39 tend to spend twice as much 
per head on shoes as the rest of the population, and 
since before the war that key group of buyers has 
declined considerably in numbers. Women tend to 
have more pairs of new shoes a year than men, and at 
the 1951 Census the proportion of females to males 
was higher than at any time since the beginning of 
the century ; but it is women’s buying, in numbers 


of pairs at any rate, that has declined the more since 
the thirties. 


_ increases in spending, but on fewer products 
that apparently last longer, are market circum- 
stances that might be expected to encourage concentra- 
tion in an industry. In the price—though not the style 
—range this has been happening ; and anyone who 
keeps up with his takeover bids is aware that it has 
been happening in ownership, too, in the British shoe 
industry during the past few years. In manufacture, 
the process has not gone as far as outsiders might 
imagine. There are still about 1,000 firms making foot- 
wear ; and the 85 per cent of them that employ fewer 
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than 200 employees produce about half the country’s 
output. Only 50 establishments employ more than 400 
people. The largest single manufacturer, C & J Clark, 
of Street (which has recently extended its interests into 
shoe-making machinery, in which British United Shoe 
Machinery Company formerly reigned almost alone), 
produces only about 5 per cent of the total British out- 
put of “ non-rubber ” footwear ; the ten largest makers 
put together only 20 per cent. 

It is in retailing that the pace of concentration has 
been made—and in vertical integration between 
selling and manufacture. The Sears group now controls 
some 1,500 shops in all—6oo formerly owned by 
Freeman, Hardy and Willis, 300 by True-Form, 250 
by Dolcis, 200 by Manfield, 50 by Phillips Shops, and 
50 by Curtess Shoes. Saxone—Lilley & Skinner con- 
trols nearly 500 shops, William Timpson more than 
240, Lotus and Delta and William Barratt about 150 
each. Most of these are heavily concerned in manu- 
facture as well, Saxone—Lilley & Skinner to a lesser 
extent than the rest. Among the biggest manufacturing 
groups, Clark itself controls only about 40 shops, and 
sells primarily through independent agents: British 
Bata (part of the biggest shoe manufacturing organisa- 
tion in the world) has about 290, and Norvic is firmly 
established in retailing as well as manufacture. 

Nearly two-thirds of shoe sales in Britain are done 
by these multiples: since the war they have increased 


their hold by capturing the lion’s share of what extra . 


trade was going. As the table shows, independent shoe 
shops have slightly increased the value of their turn- 
over, but proportionately their share has slipped ; the 


Co-ops, too, have failed to maintain their share of the - 


whole market, now about 54 per cent. Since the war 
the multiples have also been ahead in adjusting their 
range of shoe styles to the growing lower middle class 
market, and have made more successful attempts to 
stimulate “impulse buying.” 

Concentration 4 la Clore has certainly strengthened 
his assembly of established multiples vis a vis the 
independent manufacturers: perhaps the most notice- 


SHARES OF BRITISH SHOE SALES 


1950 

Retailers £mn. 
Independents 42-0 
Multiples 76-0 
Co-operatives 8-0 
126-0 


able effect so far has been to tighten bargaining over 
margins. Amalgamation has not yet been followed by 
any thorough-going managerial or structural reorgani- 
sation of the group—though the rest of the industry 
is now waiting with interest and a little apprehension 
to learn who is to follow Mr Stratton as managing 


director of the British Shoe Corporation. Further 
expansion at the rate the multiples have managed in 
recent years, however, may encounter two kinds of 
geographical difficulty. New main street sites, upon 
which the multiples have concentrated, are growing 
harder to acquire; the chains may extend into semi- 
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urban localities or the small towns in the industrial 
areas, but this may require revision of the standards 
they now set for the minimum turnover of a profitable 
shop. In the big cities, on the other hand, streets such 
as Oxford Street are now chock-a-block with “ rival” 
branches of no longer competitive multiples, which 
represent a large amount of capital tied up in under- 
utilised shops. 


ee there is still plenty of time—and 
plenty of room—for this vast incursion of finance 
capital to bring about big changes in outlook, manage- 
ment and design in this rather parochial industry. 
General trends in the economy promise the industry 
no painless extension of its market. Over the next 
ten years, as the “ bulge ” leaves school, there will be 
a recovery in the size of its key group of youngish 
buyers, but in the longer run Britain is an ageing 
nation ; concentration of shoe buying into the medium 
and higher qualities may well continue as the standard 
of living rises, but it is not easy to see why the actual 
number of pairs bought should grow much. Some 
prominent spokesmen in the industry, however, con- 
sider its fortunes adequately explainable without 
economic crystal-gazing ; until the industry can design 
better shoes than it is selling now, they say, it should 
count itself lucky to be selling them at all. 

Some reflection of shifting tastes that the British 
industry has been slow to satisfy can perhaps be seen 
in the recent sharp growth in imports of footwear— 
not simply from areas such as Hong Kong where cheap 
labour is now allied to the most modern techniques, 
but in particular from Western Europe. In the first 
quarter of this year, nearly 1,100,000 pairs of non- 
rubber shoes were imported into Britain ; last year’s 
total, 3,300,000, was more than treble the number 
imported in 1953. There is no doubt that Italian styles, 
in particular, have caught women’s and men’s taste in 
London—though not as yet in the provinces—and 
British manufacturers are now beginning to follow in 
their pointed footsteps. 

With such large proportions of British shoe business 
going through the hands of large multiple groups, it 
is obvious that any switches of policy there, for example 
towards heavier importing, could sharply affect the 
prospects for British manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers have been combining some apprehension about 
this actual penetration of their home market across tariff 
barriers with a good deal of optimism about the 
European Free Trade Area ; although Britain exports 
only about 7 per cent of its production, it was until 
recently the largest international exporter of shoes. The 
British industry can fairly point out that in several of 
the Western European countries now exporting to us 
import quotas are still in force, which they are not here. 
Fully free trade, therefore, ought to improve Britain’s 
competitive chances in Europe ; but it is primarily to 
the development of its prosperous but too static home 
market that its managerial energies need to be directed. 
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GOLD RESERVES 


September’s Brutal Truth 


OT for five years had the British central reserve of gold 
N and dollars fallen below $2,000 million. Last month’s 
run on the pound carried the reserves down to $1,850 
million. Not since January 1952 when sterling was also 
in a crisis have the reserves lost so great an amount— 
$292 million—in a single month. Indeed, if the proper 
allowances are made, if it is remembered that through 
August and September Germany was busy buying the £75 
million of sterling to be deposited in London and that 
Britain’s EPU deficit was being reduced thereby, the British 
reserves are seen to have withstood through August and the 
first three weeks of September the most serious run ever 
experienced in peacetime. The figures look frightening. In 
August the drop in the reserves was $225 million, and there 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES ANALYSED 








Aid and | | Reserves 

EPU Direct | special. Change | at 

($ million) settle- | dollar ‘payments in | end of 
ment* | balance orcreditst reserves | period 

1957 :— | 

DIR sss esccns | — 17 — 36 + 4 — 49 2,084 
February ....... + 20 — 20 + 63 + 63 2,147 
Perc eduadess + 17 — 27 + 73 + 62 2,209 
Po h8ckcanes — 6 + Il + 106 +1 2,320 
WC ced acineedte + 34} — 10 + | + 25 2,345 
DP cidesacane | — 16 — 22 + 74 + 36 2,381 
Se kietiasecces | — 21 + 6 + 1 — 14 2,367 
POR GS usiaccnes — 38 — 166 — 21 —225 2,142 
September...... —134 | —155 —- 3 —292 1,850 

QONSST oc ciccee = 130 aaa aaa ee aii 


* Relates to balance in previous month. f Includes drawings by India 
from IMF of $59 mn. in February, $68 mn. in March and $73 mn. in June, and 
the return of $104 mn. of deferred loan interest in April. + $28 mn. 
attributable to German deposit of £10 mn. in arms purchase account. 


was also in that month a deficit of £633 million ($178 
million) with the European Payments Union which called 
for a gold payment of $134 million (75 per cent) in Sep- 
tember. September’s dollar loss, including that payment, 
was $292 million, and the further deficit with EPU of £62 
million for the month calls for a gold payment of $130 
million in October. No part of the Export-Import Bank 
line of credit that Mr Thorneycroft has recently called 
in yet appears in the figures. Britain’s loss of dollars 
in the last two months substantially exceeds the whole of 
that loan. 

Yet the City took these figures comfortably in its stride. 
It was known that they would be bad ; everything done in 
recent weeks, the 7 per cent Bank rate and the associated 
measures, coupled with the Chancellor’s tough attitude at 
Washington, had proclaimed it. When the bad news came 
it was already discounted. Moreover, the events that have 
caused it are already, it is hoped, in the past. The whole 
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of the gold loss, it was discreetly made known, occurred in 
the first three weeks of the month. In those three weeks 
the reserves lost $295 million of gold and dollars and they 
have a little more than held their own since. Seven per cent 
seems, at least for the moment, to have stanched the flood. 
It would also be reasonable to hope, since sterling is now 
holding steady without official intervention, that the reserves 
should soon benefit from the closing of some of the bear 
accounts. The reserves will soon benefit also from the 
arrival of the Export-Import Bank loan, and should be turn- 
ing upwards a month or two before the normal seasonal 
swing would begin to help them. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Pound in Neutral 


HE revelation by the Treasury that nearly the whole 

loss of gold and dollars incurred in September and 
nearly the whole of that month’s deficit with EPU could 
be attributed to the pre-7 per cent Bank rate period, fits in 
with the experience of the foreign exchange market. Since 
the increase in Bank rate, sterling has been in neutral. 
Commercial offer and demand have been approximately 
in equilibrium, further bear accounts have not been opened, 
but few if any of the existing open accounts are being 
covered. 

Against the dollar the rate improved in the first part of 
this week to $2.79%, the best figure reached since early 
March ; following the publication of the gold and dollar 
reserve figures the rate camfe back, to $2.79 ,’., but on Thurs- 
day it rallied again to $2.793. Forward selling of sterling 
against dollars has been checked by the cost of such opera- 
tions. The one month’s discount on forward sterling has 
been quoted at 1} cents and the three months’ discount 
at 33 cents. During the first part of the week New York 
was a persistent buyer of spot sterling in respect of belated 
covering of commercial requirements, but these purchases 
tailed off after the publication of the gold figures on 
Wednesday. 

One of the biggest exchange movements of the week has 
been that of the Canadian dollar, which has moved in 
favour of sterling from $2.69} to $2.704. The main 
influence here has been some heavy United States selling of 
Canadian dollars which brought the cross rate between 
Montreal and New York to about 103}. Transferable 
sterling was in good demand in the first half of the week 
both from Zurich and New York and the rate improved 
from $2.7720 to $2.7750, but there too a reaction occurred 
after the September gold and dollar statement was pub- 
lished. Comments from the Continent to foreign exchange 
dealers in London stress the fact that the oratory at Brighton 
has not helped sterling. Those who run short accounts 
remain content to delay covering. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Two More Hurdles to Jump 


HE Bank rate, the credit restrictions, the worst 

monthly gold loss in recent years, and the oratory at 
Brighton, have been absorbed. Two more hurdles in the 
seven per cent stakes lie ahead. The Stock Exchange has 
to face next week the most difficult settlement and the 
heaviest differences to be paid in recent years. It is going 
to hurt. The fall in The Economist ordinary share indicator 
from 205.8 the day before the Bank rate change to 191.2 
this Wednesday (the first day of the new account) is a 
measure of the pain. Until the settlement is actually over 
no one can feel quite sure that it will pass without casualties 
but the feeling at the moment is hopeful. 

Secondly the gilt-edged market must expect any day now 
to face the Government’s refunding operation that will 
replace the £503 million of 2} per cent Serial Funding 
stock due for redemption next month. However stoical the 
market now appears and however much of the stock the 
Government broker has by this time picked up in his 
switching operations the first Government issue in the world 
of 7 per cent can hardly fail to look like emergency financing 
when it comes. What the Bank of England has to do, since 
it must reinforce the credit squeeze by remaining a net 
seller, is to design a stock that will promote buying of 
Government stocks. It is not necessarily a requirement 
that the very short-dated stock that will presumably be 
issued should itself be sold to the public in large quantity, 
but it is a requirement that the operation should result in 
substantial sales of all the short-dated stocks from the total 
official holdings. And there is presumably a supply with 
which. any such demand could be met. 

Though those two big doubts overhang the market it has 
behaved, especially on the gilt-edged side, quite as well as 
could be expected. The gilt-edged market held steady over 
Wednesday when the gold and dollar figures were 
announced. It attracted indeed a steady trickle of smallish 
investment orders mostly for the medium dated stocks, and 
rather surprisingly there was also a little buying of the 
longest of the dated stocks—the Funding 3) per cent 
(1999-2004). It could hardly be supposed that the adjust- 
ment of industrial share prices to the new outlook is 
complete, and price movements over the week have been 
downwards, The Economist indicator dropping 4.4 on the 
week ended on Wednesday. Investors here are not rushing 
to sell, but they are adjusting their portfolios. They are 
adjusting them to the credit squeeze by switching out 
of those companies with big unfinanced development pro- 
grammes into those that are well supplied with cash, 
and they are taking account of the political atmosphere by 
moving out of those holdings (like property shares) that 
seem directly threatened by the Labour Party programme, 
into those that seem to offer at least a partial political hedge. 
Among the favoured hedges are the few steel shares that 
stand below or not much above the prices at which they 
were resold to the public. 


From Vickers to Shell 


EVEN per cent has produced its first casualty. The 
S unlucky victim is the £10 million of 6 per cent un- 
secured loan stock, 1977-80, offered by Vickers at 96. The 
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underwriters had to take up 83.4 per cent of the issue. This 
risk was taken at a fee of 1% per cent, including 1} per 
cent sub-underwriting commission, and dealings began in 
the new stock within that limit at 1 discount, with a later 
improvement to 4 discount. There was a fair turnover, but 
the stock is clearly one that gross funds are willing to hold. 
Dealings also began in the 11,772,756 ordinary shares (nil 
paid) offered as of right at 33s. per £1 share. The old 
shares were quoted at 32s. gd. xr and the new at 13d. 
premium, which later improved to 3d. premium; an in- 
tending investor in Vickers saves well over ts., if he is 
already a shareholder, in stamp duty, commission and fee 
by investing in the new, rather than the old, stock. The 
chairman of Vickers, Lord Knollys, revealed that the group 
will need about £60 million in new money in the next two 
years ; about £40 million of that sum should come from 
retained profits and the £29 million being raised by the 
new issues will provide for the remaining £20 million and 
cover the bank overdraft of £8.7 million. 

These are large sums, but they are dwarfed by 
the development plans disclosed this week by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. The group’s capital commitments are 
of, the order of £350 million to £400 million a year, and it 
‘sheets to raise between £115 million and {£150 million 
by rights issues to shareholders early next year. Shell’s pro- 
portion of this issue will be between £40 million and £55 
million and the Royal Dutch proportion between £75 
million and £94 million. This announcement of intention 
knocked 6s. 103d. off the price of the Shell stock, now 
standing at 171s. 105d. (the tax free interim dividend was 
left unchanged this week at 5 per cent), and 1% off the price 
of the Royal Dutch stock, now standing at 19% (again with 
an unchanged interim of 7} per cent). These are 
among the most international of all stocks and New 
York, Amsterdam and Paris as well as London, all in differ- 
ing measure bearing the yoke of high interest rates, will 
have to contribute to the new issues. These plans lead to 
another question on industrial issues: will Hawker Siddeley, 
now that it has the requisite control over 52 per cent of 
stock of the Dominion Steel and Coal Company of Canada, 
be able to slip its issue through in London before the Royal 
Dutch-Shell operation ? 


PRODUCTION 


Before the Bank Rate 


uTPUT in August, allowing for seasonal influences, 
looks to have remained at the slightly higher level 
reached early this year: it was indeed some 6 per cent higher 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT : SEASONALLY CORRECTED 


(1948 — 100) 
All industries Manufacturing 
1956 1957 
January 138 
February 136 

137 


137 
136 
138 


136 141 
134 141-142 
137 eee 141 


October 136 oes 139 
November 137 out 140 
December 136 ion 138 


than in August last year, which was the nadir of 1956 pro- 
duction, with the BMC strike to cap the motor recession. 























SPENCER-BONECOURT- 
CLARKSON LTD., 

28 Easton Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
PACKAGED BOILERS, 
WASTE-HEAT BOILERS, 
“STEAMBLOC”, 





EDWIN DANKS & CO. 
(OLDBURY) LTD., 
Oldbury, nr. Birmingham. 
LANCASHIRE AND 
ECONOMIC BOILERS, 
OLDBURY STOKERS. 
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BABCOCK has all the answers, 
backed by 75 years experience 


. worsening fuel situation and the 

urgency of smoke abatement have 
emphasised the vital need for fuel 
efficiency, i.e., obtaining economically 
the highest practicable output for heat- 
ing or steam generation from every 
class and grade of fuel, and utilising for 
productive purposes the “‘waste-heat” 
from industrial processes. This is no 
new problem for the Babcock & Wilcox 
organisation which has made a specialist 
study of combustion techniques and 
fuel efficiency for over 75 years. In the 
process, it has evolved a comprehensive 










Babcock water-tube 
boilers with Style 28 
stokers at the Kilbowie 
works of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 





range of boiler plant and firing equip- 
ment, operating with coal, coke-breeze, 
oil, gas, waste fuels and “waste-heat,” 
for every application from the smallest 
industrial heating or steam-raising 
installation up to the nation’s largest 
power stations. 

Remember that fuel efficiency need 
not “hurt.” Choice of the right plant 
from the Babcock range will often save 
the cost of installation within a few 
years, with greater output and lower 
attendance, running and maintenance 
costs. 


BABCOGK & WILGOX LTD. 


BABCOGK HOUSE, 209 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


SPECIALISTS IN FUEL EFFICIENCY 
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Motor production last month was fully 60 per cent higher 
than a year before, and steel output was about 10 per cent 
higher; the recovery in consumer durables probably 
accounted for most of the 7-point rise in the total industrial 
index. So far this year the index has averaged 137 
(1948 = 100) against 135 for the first eight months of 1956, 
and output last month should come out high, whether or not 
the further tightening of credit begins to dampen activity 
somewhat from now on: for the year as a whole, production 
now seems likely to be about 13 per cent up on 1956. 

Civil employment, however, was still down in July— 
about 132,000 fewer than a year before. Recent shifts in 
the labour market have been in roughly the same directions 
as during 1956 ; manufacturing employment was still about 
a hundred thousand workers down. Increases in employ- 
ment in the distributive trades and the miscellaneous ser- 
vices were much smaller in the last twelve months than in 
the calendar year of 1956. The shift into the capital goods 
industries, within engineering, seems largely to have ceased 
in the last six months. 


Labour Costs Remain High 


P to the end of July there had been no increase in the 
labour force of the industries covered by the index of 
production—manufacturing, construction, mining and fuel 
—to match this slight increase in activity: the employment 
figures were still, fractionally, slipping downward. So one 
can assume some slight improvement in labour productivity, 
crudely measured. The wages index rose in May, and has 
since remained roughly level, but about three to four points 
up on April, the last month for which estimates of actual 
earnings are available. It would be prudent to assume that 
earnings have been rising rather more ; there has been more 
overtime and less short time in the factories. 


LABOUR COSTS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 
Employ- “* Pro- Earn- ‘** Labour 
Output ment ductivity ’’ ings Costs "’ 
1952 Apri. .ccs 100 100 100 100 100 
er 101 100 101 103 103 
1953 April...... "106 101 105 107 101 
OR icecia 112 102 109 109 100 
1954 April...... 113 103 110 113 102 
ee 117 105 112 117 104 
1955 Apew. «605: 120 105 114 124 108 
CE. scsi 123 107 15 127 110 
1886 April...... 121 106 114 134 18 
RS caawes 120 107 113 136 121 
1957 April. ..... 121 105 tts 139 120 


One might expect labour costs in industry, therefore, to 
have risen again during the summer—but not at any- 
thing like the rate they did last year, when output slipped 
a little, employment remained high, and wage rates con- 
tinued to be pushed up. Broad annual measures of labour 
costs for the economy as a whole, and for major sectors of 
activity, are compiled each year by the statisticians who pro- 
duce the National Income Blue Book, based on the total 
wage and salary bill and the value of output. Slightly more 
frequent measures can be obtained from the seasonally- 
corrected output index, employment figures for the indus- 
tries concerned (where the only major seasonal variation, 
in building, is of small importance, since there are nearly 
twelve million people involved) and the twice-yearly earn- 
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ings figures. More frequent estimates of earnings, however, 
are required if political generalisations about how Britain’s 
labour costs compare with other countries are ever to be 
infused with much up-to-date meaning. 


MOTOR TRADE 


Casting Out the Old Adam 


‘Ta new arrangements for the distribution of its vehicles 
that the motor industry has decided to adopt as a result 
of the passing of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act differ 
in a number of significant ways from its past practices. 
The test case Austin Motor Company brought before the 
courts in the summer showed that liability to registration 
under the Act could be avoided if the manufacturers made 
separate “ bipartite” agreements with, respectively, their 
distributors, dealers, and with retailers in place of the pre- 
vious “ multilateral ” agreements. But the effect of this new 
pattern of agreements would not in practice be significantly 
different from the old arrangements, even though the form 
and some of the details did differ. The principal changes 
have flowed from the need for the manufacturers and 
importers to revise the agreements they had made between 
themselves. 

First of all exclusive dealing has been formally dropped. 
That does not mean that every showroom (apart from the 
few owned by manufacturers) will be displaying a wide 
choice of models of different manufacturers ; it does mean 
though that there will be nothing to prevent a dealer stock- 
ing other models if he wants to. Secondly it will now be 
possible for any person or firm that satisfies certain mini- 
mum conditions to be put on the industry’s list of dealers 
and sell new cars. The manufacturers do not think the 
minimum conditions are onerous—400 square feet of 
showroom space (enough for two cars), qualified staff, repair 
facilities, and a stock of spare parts are the main items. 
The third main change is simply that the new agreement, 
which came into force on August Ist, is a formal one and 
enforceable ; since the Act applies to oral agreements and 
understandings as well as written agreements there is no 
longer any point in keeping the arrangements out of view. 

The manufacturers think that their new agreement, 
which has been registered, can be shown to be in the public 
interest and will satisfy the Restrictive Practices Court on 
those grounds. It covers 55 manufacturers and importers 
of -cars and commercial vehicles—virtually all sources of 
4-wheel vehicles apart from one or two manufacturing plants 
here of new Continental cars like the Heinkel. Whether all 
the objectionable features in the former arrangements of the 
industry have been abandoned is now for the Court to 
decide. 


NEW CARS 


Fresh Policy at Luton 


T is too early to judge the motoring qualities of the new 

big Vauxhalls: but in terms of production the main 
interest of the new Velox and Cresta models advertised this 
week is the complete abandonment of a one-body policy 
by this manufacturer and the point in the price and style 
range where this decision puts its “ break” in body style 
—higher than with BMC, Ford, or Standard. Before the 
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Victor, Vauxhall enclosed its medium, large and luxury 
models in the same basic body shell, with different embel- 
lishments: the industry had been waiting with considerable 
interest to see whether its new senior models would incor- 
porate much of the panelling of the Victor (in particular, 
perhaps, the curious bas-relief stiffening of its slab sides). 

In the fact, these cars embody none of the Victor body— 
though the six-cylinder engine, which is that introduced 
into the last of the former Velox and Cresta models in June, 
does share some design features with the four-cylinder power 
unit of the Victor. One of the few resemblances between 
the two entirely different bodies is a wide wrap-around 
windscreen on the American pattern, giving a deeply under- 
cut corner to the screen. But at first glance the two big 
Vauxhalls are much smoother and cleaner designs both than 
the Victor and the heavily-ornamented later versions of their 
predecessors ; there is a lot less bright metal flashing (and 
incidentally, all of this above the waistline is now stainless 
steel). The cars cost about {110 more (counting tax) than 
their predecessors. 

The shift in production policy may serve to reflect General 
Motors’ determination to move this British subsidiary up 
beside BMC and Ford as a mass producer of cars in 
Britain. Recent works extensions at Luton have almost 
trebled the car production capacity there. A few years ago 
Vauxhall’s total car production (given its comparatively high 
proportion of commercial vehicles) might not have supported 
more than one basic body style. Now the company has 
capacity both for the Victor (which General Motors is giving 
more selling support in the United States than any other 
British car has ever enjoyed) and for a substantial volume of 
production of its two big sisters. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


A Modest Recovery 


UNLOP RUBBER COMPANY has raised its interim ordinary 

dividend from 23 per cent to 3 per cent, thus taking 
the first short step along the road to restoration of its divi- 
dend. Last year Dunlop’s interim was cut from 4 per cent 
to 24 per cent and its final from 10 to 73 per cent. It seems 
a fair guess that, though there may be a small increase in 
this year’s final payment, the total dividend will not be put 
back to 14 per cent yet. At £152 million total turnover in 
the first six months of this year, including sales within the 
group, was higher than the £147 million of sales in the 
first half of 1956 but lower than the £165 million of sales 
secured in the second half. But gross trading profits at 
£9,420,000 are much higher than the £5,730,000 earned 
in the first half of 1956 (when the recession in the motor 
industry made its mark) and they are even slightly higher 
on a smaller turnover than the £9,360,000 earned in the 
last half of 1956 (when the recovery in trade had begun). 


Commenting on these results the directors say that the 
recovery which then set in has been maintained so far this 
year. Fluctuations in the price of raw materials, especially 
rubber, have been much less severe than in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, but costs are being adversely affected 
by increases in wages, operating expenses and financing 
charges. Overseas markets, to which the British companies 
in the group export and in which its foreign subsidiaries 
operate, have made “further progress.” Given these 
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encouraging results it seems significant that the board, 
from whose chairmanship Lord Baillieu has resigned to be 
replaced by Mr G. E. Beharrell, is showing marked caution 
in dividend policy. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 


PWLB Rates Raised 


CCORDING to its present rules the Treasury adjusts the 
A rates at which the local authorities borrow from the 
Public Works Loan Board so as to keep them in line with 
those - prevailing in the market for loans to Local 
Authorities. Local authorities must first prove their inability 
to raise the money elsewhere, and only if they are unable to 
find it will the PWLB lend them money on terms designed 
to correspond with the market. But what happens when the 
market gives no lead? For a week after the Bank rate 
increase, the mortgage market was purely nominal, though 
there was some activity in the 7-day money market 
at rates around 7 per cent. The market was openly waiting 
for a lead from the Public Works Loan Board and refusing 
to give one itself. In the end the market won ; the PWLB 
published new lending rates a week ago: 


LOCAL LOANS RATES 


Old charge New charge 


; per cent per cent 
Not exceeding 5 years 5 7 


5 to IS years 6 6} 
Over 15 years 5} 6} 


After these rates were announced a little business developed 
in the mortgage market, as much as 8 per cent being paid 
for two year mortgages, but local authorities have been slow 
te face the new terms and may be waiting to see whether 
the attitude of the PWLB remains as tough as ever. 


MARKET MORTGAGE RATES 
Before 
the Bank 
Rate Change Now 
per cent per cent 


Over 20 years 6}-7 


If it does current rates in the local mortgage market shown 
above seem likely to remain firm. 


EXCHEQUER ACCOUNTS 


Revenue at the Mid-point 


HE Exchequer return for the half year ended September 
. 30th provides a convenient base from which to gauge 
the effects of the newly proclaimed toughness in monetary 


policy. As a guide to the probable shape of the whole 
year’s finances they are of little value because of the con- 
centration of receipts from taxation towards the end of the 
year. Above the line revenue and expenditure is at present 
in deficit although the estimates envisaged a surplus of 
£460 million over the year. 

The overall deficit gives the net cash that the Govern- 
ment must raise through borrowing and national savings, 
and>through the sale of gold and dollars against sterling, or 
by increasing the note issue. It will be recalled that the 
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“‘What’s misapplied genius, 
Miss Kirby ?”’ 


“Why?” 

“Well, Mr..Thorne says that’s what I’ve got.” 
“* What made him say that?” 

“I sang a song on his Stenorette while he was out.” 
“I think Mr. Thorne was right. Anyway, how 
did you know how to work it?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. I just read the instructions, 


after all you can work it and you're a girl.” 


Actually everybody finds the Stenorette Dictating 
Machine easy to use—and efficient and economical 
into the bargain. 

A Stenorette will record 25 minutes continuous 
dictation if you wish, providing clear accurate 
transcription that can be played back to suit the 
individual typist. It has automatic erasure, back 


spacing and place finding facilities, and costs 
virtually nothing to run since a single tape may 
be used many thousand times. 

Initial outlay is low, too. For the simple reason 
that Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world in one of 


the world’s most up-to-date factories. 


DICTATING 


MACHINE 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 


e (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
GS46a 





For further information apply to your Shell Company, 


Night has a thousand small and secret sounds. Wind 
whisper and creak of board, sudden skitter of lizard 
feet, click and tap, slither and rustle, the ceaseless 
crik-crik of cicadas under the great glittering moon. 
And among those sounds, the thin, wavering whine 
of a killer: unseen in the darkness, riding on 
‘diaphanous wings, bringing each year disease and 
misery and death to millions in many parts of the 
world. It is estimated that in South East Asia alone, 
before malaria control was introduced, at least 
50,000,000 cases occurred annually and that of these 
half a million died as a direct result of the disease. 
Today the menace is being driven from the scene 
by eradication campaigns like that in the Philip- 
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pines. Slowly but surely. Progressively. By degrees 
—and by insecticides like dieldrin. Used as a resi- 
dual spray to kill malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
(chiefly Anopheles minimus flavirostris) and also as 
a larvicide, this powerful insecticide developed by 
Shell is playing a major part in a nation-wide house 
spraying campaign to eradicate malaria completely 
in the Philippines. Already results are greatly 
encouraging ; in the barrios typical of the rural 
areas, sickness has fallen sharply, in some cases by 
as much as 75°%,, and infants are growing up free of 
the malaria menace. One day soon, it is believed, the 
night will be made safe for man, without nets. And 
not only in the Philippines, but throughout the world. 


dieldrin 


DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, ALDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE 


NS 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
ZJ 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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estimated overall deficit at £127 million is about two-thirds 
less than the actual deficit of last year. The actual overall 
deficit for the first six months does not reflect such a large 
reduction ; at £502 million it is only £14 million below 
the deficit in September, 1956. The six months from April 
to September, 1957, marked a loss of about £170 million of 
reserves compared with no net loss in the same months of 
1956 ; and if the Government’s measures are successful, the 
inflow of sterling on this account in the second half of the 
financial year will not only be checked, but reversed, so 
leading to a net outflow of sterling from the Government 
and acting as another influence to keep the overall deficit at 
its present high level. National savings, too, have been 


larger than last year, with a net cash inflow of £84 million 


as against just under £5 million, and over the period the 
Government has issued £20 million more notes this year 
than last. Despite the inflow of sterling from these sources 
the credit squeeze has not hitherto gone forward forcefully. 


BANK CREDIT 


Eve of 7 per Cent 


HE clearing banks’ September make up fell on the day 
before Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent. Once again 

the sustained flight from sterling helped the authorities to 
squeeze the banks because when the Government loses gold 
it gains sterling and so needs to borrow less from the banks. 
But the effect was masked. In fact net deposits rose by no 
more than {3.9 million, which is small for the time of year, 


United Nations and Atomic Trade 


HE United Nations conference 
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and followed an actual fall of £46.4 million in August. But 
the two-month squeeze did not offset large increases in net 
deposits that had occurred earlier, and deposits are still 
£132.4 million up compared with September, 1956. 

A large rise in the visible Exchequer deficit in September 
pulled in the opposite direction, depriving the authorities of 
sterling and more than offsetting the sterling they gained 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 








Change on 
Sept. 18, Month Year 
1957 
£mn £mn £mn 
PEE TT Te Tere 6,249 -8 +3-4 + 159-5 
Peek GO ci cciccs 6,174-1 +3-9 + 132-4 
° 
Ze 
SN viccrideces 2,278-4 (35:4) +8:1 — 2 
Gee accues ch cucdcees 535-1 (8-4) +43 29°9 
re 429-6 (6-7) +7-7 + 15-8 
Teeneury Gills ..ccccccce 1,159-1 (18-0) —4-0 — 133-1 
GRO BEN a ta cidiideccas 154-7 (2-4) +0-2 + 51-3 
eh cndddadicncwne 3,973-8 (61-8) —5:5 +177-4 
Investments ............ 2,019-6 (31 -4) +3-8 + 72-7 
PIN cei cdeucienas 1,954-3 (30-4) —9-3 + 94-7 
SW NO Si xdscdaaccks 45-1 —5-1 — 3%9 
MEO. ivaginccsawaes 1,909 -2 —4-2 +131-6 





* Excluding items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


in exchange for the loss of about {100 million of gold and 
dollars. The £8 million increase in cash, call money and 
Treasury bills which the banks disclose, shows their part 


a fuel that is ready for use as soon as it 
has been dug out of the ground and 
refined into metal. American and Soviet 
atomic research has been based on the 





which has been meeting since 
Tuesday in Vienna to set up an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency began 
its business in the time-honoured 
pattern of most United Nations con- 
ferences, That is, it spent the first 
days in conventional East-West 
political ploys that took the form of 
proposing, and rejecting rather more 
sharply than usual, the suggestion that 
non-members of the United Nations, 
such as Red China, should be admitted 
as observers. 

But next week the conference is 
expected to break sharply away from 
the conventional wordy routine and 
get down to practical discussions that 
deserve to be followed very carefully 
in this country—for they have quite 
serious implications for the future of 
Britain’s overseas atomic trade. This 
is no ordinary United Nations agency 
designed simply to spread atomic 
knowledge, although some recent state- 
ments may have lent colour to the 
impression that it is. The agency 


starts life with a huge stock of the 
world’s hottest commodity, enriched 
uranium, and its prime purpose is to 
market these stocks. 





When the agency was first proposed, 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union each offered to put 200 kilo- 
grams of enriched uranium into a 
common pool, and Britain offered 
20 kilograms from this country’s 
limited output. The Americans have 
since raised their offer to 5,000 kilo- 
grams and undertake to match any 
subsequent contributions from other 
countries. 

Next week the conference begins to 
work out the terms on which this fuel 
will be supplied. It is available only 
for peaceful purposes ; it follows that 
some form of inspection must be 
agreed. The fuel alone is not much 
use without know-how ; therefore the 
agency must be able to arrange fo1 
training and _ technical assistance 
And finally, there is a strong feeling 
that it should take an active part in 
research. 

It has been made quite plain in the 
agency’s statute that countries will 
have to pay for these services, but not 
how much they will pay. It is this 
aspect of the agency’s discussions that 
most affects Britain. The atomic 
energy industry has grown up in this 
country on the use of natural uranium, 





use of enriched fuel that can only be 
produced in- diffusion plants that few 
countries can build and still fewer 
afford. Foreign countries have been 
noticeably uneasy about committing 
themselves to a system based on 
an enriched fuel that was the monopoly 
of one or two countries and liable 
to be cut off at short notice. To 
them the fact that natural uranium was 
relatively easy to buy weighed even 
more heavily than its cheapness com- 
pared with enriched fuel. 


The creation of the agency, with its 
bank of enriched uranium, could undo 
both these advantages. The agency is 
committed to distributing its supplies 
impartially to all member countries 
that comply with its conditions about 
peaceful use—so over-riding political 
differences between supplier and cus- 
tomer. And there is bound to be 
pressure for its scale of charges for 
both fuel and services to be based not 
on their true cost—which indeed no 
one knows with any precision—but on 
what the country applying for help 
seems able to pay, and the extent to 
which the World Bank will help it meet 
the bill. 
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in this process ; it accounts for virtually the entire increase 
in their liquidity. , 

Surprisingly, liquid assets have fallen as compared with 
last year, in contrast to the rise over the year shown in each 
month since May. But this does not mark a success for the 
squeeze. Liquidity is still high, although the ratio is below 
the figure of a year ago when a sudden increase in liquid 
assets followed the switch by the public industries from 
bank advances to finance through Treasury bills. 

A small rise in investments, mostly by Lloyds, was more 
than matched by a decline of £9.3 million in advances, 
evenly distributed between the nationalised industries and 
private borrowers. Advances, on the eve of the Chancellor’s 
demand that they should be stabilised at the average of the 
past year, stood £94.7 million above the figure of a year 
ago. Since advances are normally high at this season, this 
figure is the best available measure of the intended squeeze ; 
and this pressure on bank advances still impinges almost 
wholly on private borrowers. 


INDIA 


Indian Winter 


HE persistent fall in India’s sterling balances—they 

dropped by another £10 million to £270 million in 
the week ended September 20th—has provoked another 
appreciable cut in imports. The axe is falling, as was to be 
expected, on consumer goods and particularly on those that 
make life tolerable for the European community. The 
announcement from New Delhi last Monday brought to an 
end the three-months period during which no open general 
licences were allowed for a wide range of consumer goods, 
but specific licences were granted after “ strict scrutiny ” of 
each demand. For the next six months “ strict scrutiny ” 
is to be replaced by a complete ban on such imports as 
manufactured tobacco, bicycles, watches, crockery, refrigera- 
tors, air-conditioners, wireless sets, and gramophones. A 
trickle of liquor will still be allowed in, but it will be so 
small as to ensure an inordinately high free market price 
for whisky and gin. 

New imports of capital equipment will be permitted, but 
only if the importer can show that he has secured facilities 
for deferring payment for at least five years. Special con- 
sideration will be given to imports of raw materials, com- 
ponents and spare parts at a level sufficient to ensure that 
the existing industrial equipment is kept fully employed. 
If in consequence imports of capital goods are substantially 
reduced it will be in respect of projects scheduled to be 
started in the next few months. Caught between this 
reduction of import licences and the increased difficulties 
in securing export credit guarantees, British exports to India 
must be expected to decline further. After running well 
ahead of the 1956 figures for the first seven months of this 
year, they began to contract sharply in August. Although 
no one in India has yet officially admitted it, the Second 
Five-Year Plan is in fact being radically stretched out. 


COMMODITIES 


Most Materials Lower 


OMMODITY prices were already falling when the Chan- 
cellor’s latest measures overtook them. Those measures 
inevitably had their sharpest repercussions on those com- 
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modities that were already under selling pressure. The 7 
per cent Bank rate and the ceiling on advances should 
normally affect commodities before they impinge on pro- 
duction and employment too. Stock building by industry 
is likely to be reduced to a minimum and a number of 
medium sized and smaller firms may be forced to reduce 
their stocks. There has indeed been an impact though in 
the circumstances commodity markets have stood up well. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Tin (cash per ton) 

Copper (cash per ton) 

Lead (cash per ton) 

Ziac (cash per ton) 

Wheat, Liverpool futures (per ton) 
Rubber (spot per Ib) 

Wool tops 64’s Ib 

Cocoa (cash per ton) 

Copra (straits per ton) 

Sugar, London Daily (price ton) 
Sisal (per ton) 

Shellac (near month per cwt) 


£70 £72 
207s. 6d. ——*198s. Od. 
Market behaviour also suggests that hedging in commodi- 
ties against devaluation fears has not been a major factor. 
The table above shows prices the day before the Bank 
rate change and now. It shows a preponderance of falls, 
mostly moderate. Metal and cocoa prices have taken the 
worst knock. A few have risen since September 18th; 
rubber is the most noteworthy. After idling around 24d. 
a lb. for some time, this market was given a boost by sub- 
stantial Russian buying which almost coincided with the 
new fiscal measures. 


FUEL EFFICIENCY 


Cement Saves 40 Per Cent 


HE cost of fuel bulks larger in cement making than in 

most other industries. In a modern cement works 
about 25 tons of coal are needed to make 100 tons of cement, 
and in older plants the ratio is higher still: on average 
more than a fifth of the cost of producing a ton of cement 
is the cost of fuel. Ways of paring this fuel charge are 
constantly being sought—and found—by the industry. But 
the biggest single advance in fuel saving achieved by 
British cement manufacturers for many years has been made 
at the industry’s latest new works in Staffordshire not far 
from Stoke-on-Trent. The new plant uses about 40 per 
cent less fuel than plant built before in Britain and though, 
even after six months’ running, it is still an experiment, it 
will probably be the prototype for all new plant the industry 
installs from now on. 

The principle of the new plant seems quite simple and 
obvious: the proportion of water in the mixture of raw 
materials fed into the rotary kiln for fusing into cement 
clinker has been cut from two-fifths to about an eighth. So 
less heat is required to dry out the raw mixture and make 
it into clinker. But evolving the practice has not been 
simple. It has been drawn from developments in cement 
making*in Germany and involves quite a radical change of 
process. Instead of grinding the limestone and shale with 
sufficient water to make a free-flowing slurry that is then 
fed into the kiln, the raw materials are dried and ground 
to form a fine powder and then, with less water added, 
made into small nodules. The plant for grinding and 
“ granulating ” the raw mixture is of German design, as is 
also a grate type of furnace for heating the granules before 
they enter the kiln. But the Blue Circle Group, which has 

Continued on page 72 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Trade With Canada 


= in 1956 was Britain’s third 
largest market (it follows the 
United States and Australia) and took 
5.6 per cent of British exports. But 
Britain was far behind the United 
States as a supplier of Canada’s 
needs. Seventy-three per cent of 
Canada’s imports came from the 
United States: only 8 per cent 
from Britain. This relative proportion 
has hardly changed for seven years ; 
but as Canadian trade has been grow- 
ing, it means that the similar propor- 
tional rise in imports from the United 


UK EXPORTS TO CANADA 
(Percent of Group Total) 
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States represents an increase in value 
eight times as much as United King- 
dom shipments there have risen. In 
1956 Canada’s total import bill was 
$5,710 million; $4,167 million came 


UK EXPORTS TO CANADA 





from USA and $485 million from 
Britain. Mr Diefenbaker’s suggestion 
that Canada should take 15 per cent 
more of her imports from Britain would 
mean, if tota] imports were unchanged, 
taking over twice as much from Britain 
and reducing American imports to 


‘$3,540 million. 


How could such a switch to sterling 
suppliers be achieved ? In many types 
of machinery the American share of 
Canada’s imports is extremely high. Of 
Canada’s imports of cars and chassis 
last year $346 million were American 
and $27 million British. Of $250 mil- 
lion of imported electrical machinery, 
$210 million came from the United 
States and $31 million from Britain. 
The United States supplied 91 per cent 
of Canada’s imports of aircraft, Britain 
9 per cent. Taking “investment 
goods” together, the United States 
supplied Canada with 87 per cent of 
her imports, Britain 8 per cent. British 
sales in Canada are, in fact, competitive 
to a Jarge extent with local Canadian 
products rather than with American 
imports, a high proportion of which 
are ordered direct from the United 
States by American subsidiary plants 
operating in Canada. But a relatively 
small switch in purchasing policy here 
might have a considerable effect on 
British trade. 

Just as the rise in American invest- 
ments in Canada has been accompanied 
by rising Canadian imports of Ameri- 
can capital equipment, so the increase 
in British exports parallels the much 
more moderate growth in British in- 


(£ million) 
Ist half 
1938 1953 1954 1956 1957 
Elmcerical PRchieOe cdc vic c cccciccccs 0-2 8-5 8-3 12-8 6:4 
Machinery, other than Electric ........ 1-6 21-6 18-7 22:2 13-8 
Of which : Agricultural Machinery... — 0:5 0-5 0:4 0-3 
WUE Cai Coaaeceeeese _ 1-8 1-6 0-8 1-2 
Road Vehicles and Ajircraft............ \ 0-6 17-6 9-8 13-7 10-7 
Ne WE I eke vccdentccnceaecuase 1-2 0-9 10-4 6-4 
ee SO EN genes over edaaweweenees 2-3 10-9 8-6 16-8 9-5 
EE PIE oidko4K ce ealsbsearoteiwns 3-4 15-0 11-0 13-1 6°8 
Total UK Exports to Canada...... 22:5 156-8 131-9 182-3 94-7 
As per cent of Total UK Exports.... 4-8 6-0 4-9 5-6 5-6 
UK IMPORTS FROM CANADA 
(£ million) 
Ist ?alf 
1938 1953 1954 1956 1957 
Cereal and Cereal Preparations ....... 1iS-8 15-1 81-4 104-8 36-9 
Feeding Stuffs for Animals ............ 0:2 2-7 3-1 10-9 4-1 
WE OO Gi Rieik cascancidencans Back 6:8 27-8 35-5 29-2 10-9 
Metalliferous Ores and Scrap 1 -6* 20-9 20-3 31-5 13-1 
Non-Ferrous Base Metals ............. 14-0* 49-4 59-7 74:7 33-7 
ee a ee _ 0-2 1-2 1-0 1-2 
PCWIOs- GUL. si nrencccdasecvccdecsice 0-4 35-9 8-9 0-6 0-3 
Paper and manufactures .............. 2-6 8-5 12:7 21-3 11-6 
INNO éawecicadcnadserecadewasenus 0-9 4:1 6:1 7-9 3-2 
Total UK Imports from Canada... 78-7 305-5 272-8 347-6 151-2 
As per cent of Total UK Imports .... 8-6 9-1 8-1 8-9 7-2 


* Including manufactures. 
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vestment in Canada. This is of two 
kinds—direct investment by British 
firms in Canadian plants, and the pur- 
chase of Canadian securities by British 
investors. The graph below shows that 
such net purchases through the 
“Kuwait gap” rose sharply until last 
July—the total for the first seven 
months of 1957 nearly equalling the 
whole year 1956, whick was $86.8 
million. In 1955 it was only $15.8 
million. According to the white paper 
on Commonwealth investment Britain’s 
total investment has averaged £40 
million a year in recent years. 

The table showing UK imports from 
Canada shows the relative importance 
of Canadian cereals and base metals. 
Both these have shown apparent de- 
clines in 1957—but whereas the figure 
for metals reflects lower prices, the 
greater part of cereal imports comes in 
the second half of the year and there 
may be no decline at all. Free or freer 
trade between Britain and Canada 
might well lead to a larger two-way 
traffic in manufactures ; the effect on 
wheat would be small, as_ Britain 
already satisfies virtually all its de- 
mands for hard wheat from Canada 
_except when, temporarily, a_ better 
quality available in USA offers British 
millers a good buy. 


UK PURCHASES OF SECURITIES 
FROM CANADA 








r 
Millions of Dollars 


PURCHASES 
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put in this new plant, has drawn on some ideas of its own 
in putting the new process together and has others in experi- 
ment and design for future installations. 

The Staffordshire plant has a capacity of 200,000 tons a 
year which in time will be doubled and possibly trebled. 
Its capital costs are high—over £33 million, against roughly 
£23 million for a “ wet-process” plant of modern design 
and comparable size. But the extra annual capital charges 
are more than off-set by the fuel saving achieved, and other 
economies in running costs have come from even further 
use of instrumentation—apart from the nearby quarry, the 
new plant is as near full automation as any modern process- 
ing plant in the chemical industry. Though cement makers 
in other parts of the world, including plants owned by the 
Blue Circle Group, have switched to fuel oil, the ratio of 
oil and coal prices here makes coal the only practical fuel 
in British cement manufacture. 


TINPLATE 


Abundance Declared 


INPLATE is one of those trades that lurch periodically 

from dire shortage to embarrassing surplus as pro- 
ductive capacity, making large, occasional strides forward, 
successively gets well ahead or falls behind the more steady 
growth in consumption. At the moment the industry is 
moving into surplus. One new strip mill, at Velindre, is 
running rapidly towards full production—in fact rather 
more rapidly than had been expected—and is likely to 
produce 220,000 tons of tinplate this year, against 30,000 
in 1956. The industry’s other two large strip mills, Trostre 
and Ebbw Vale, meanwhile, are also turning out more. For 
1957 as a whole, the three mills together would have been 
able to make more than 900,000 tons of tinplate, an increase 
over 1956 of more than 40 per cent. 

Neither the home nor export market, however, is able 
to absorb an increase of this order inside twelve months. 
Exports have so far been running at almost 40 per cent 
above last year, but the pace has now begun to slacken. 
Australia, which has been taking almost a third of total 
overseas shipments, is one of many countries that have 
been cutting down new orders, and total exports this year 
will probably now be only about a third more than last 
year’s 319,000 tons. The home market, which has been 
growing at a more modest rate of on average roughly seven 
per cent a year, to approximately 625,000 tons in 1956, 
has in addition been perceptibly less buoyant lately, with a 
more muted rate of increase in spending on canned goods 
and, now, some disappointing “ canning” crops. Stocks of 
tinplate are as heavy as the manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers like to see them and the slack has had to be taken 
up by a virtual cessation of imports (3,000 tons so far this 
year against 78,000 and 47,000 tons in 1955 and 1956 
respectively, when home supplies were very tight), by a 
further sharp cut in the output of the old hand mills, which 
produce tinplate of less consistent quality, and, now, by a 
cutting back of strip mill output at both Trostre and 
Velindre. Twenty-two of the 97 hand mills operating last 
January were closed down by the end of June: total hand 
mill output this year will probably be at least a third less 
than last year’s 265,000 tons. 
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Sweet Sadness in Cuba 


LUCTUATIONS in the sugar market reflect many un- 
F certainties, but above all they emphasise Cuba’s 
anxiety to hold prices up while Brazil has sizeable tonnages 
to offer cheaply. Cuba has taken strong action. Last 
month the Cuba Sugar Institute transferred 200,000 tons 
from the World Free Quota to the US Retained Quota. 
Putting that quantity into cold storage pushed the price 
briefly up to 4.75 cents a lb. But sugar gradually drifted 
down again to 4.20 cents. Then last week a further transfer 
of 75-100,000 tons was made and lifted the price to 4.68 
cents. The London market has followed the New York 
pattern but not slavishly. The price moved up to 42s. 3d. 
a cwt, then slid to 37s. 73d. and has since recovered to 
around 40s. One possible reason why London is less vulner- 
able is that the open account has gradually grown and at the 
end.of the month was about 80,000 tons, compared with 
50,000 tons at the end of August. 

What of the outlook? Because of the discounts on 
forward sugar, buyers have been living on lower stocks and 
world stocks are now low. On the other hand, it is estimated 
that next season’s crop will be considerably larger. Buyers 
who look forward to replenishing their stocks eventually, 
can hope to do so out of an increased supply. To counter 
that policy Cuba has announced its intention of restricting 
its 1958 crop to 5.6 million tons. But in the London market 
there is some doubt whether the next crop will be as much 
reduced as that. Something over 6 million tons is still 
expected by experts on this side. So higher prices for the 
new crop are hardly likely. The future of the old crop is 
no more certain. The possibility of cheap Brazilian offers 
still overhangs the market and Brazil is understood to have 
entered the market again this week at 15 points below the 
then ruling world price of 4.65 cents. The absence of 
buyers, a good European beet crop now coming in and the 
discounts on the new crop do not point to a return to the 
high price levels ruling earlier this year. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Cinema attendances during the second quarter of 1957 
were the lowest recorded since the Board of Trade began 
compiling its statistics for the trade in 1950. The total 
attendance recorded was 226 million, 14 per cent less than 
in the first three months and fully 19 per cent less than in 
the second quarter of 1956. Gross takings were 15 per cent 
lower than a year before. 


* * * 


Delays in the production of the five Bristol Britannia air- 
liners which it has on order have led the American opera- 
tor, Northeast Airlines, to put off deliveries until next 
autumn. The airline had hoped to have the Britannias in 
service in time to catch the Christmas traffic to Miami, but 
modifications needed to meet American requirements have 
already put work on the Britannias eight weeks behind 
schedule and the scheme is now impossible. Persistent 
reports that the airline was in fact having difficulty in financ- 
ing the deal have always been denied. The long-range 
Britannia which British Overseas Airways sent out on a 
proving flight in search of icing conditions is now grounded 
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From wilderness to 
model town 


Once part of the North Ontario wilderness, now the wealth of ore 


below the surface has brought to this area miners, engincers, 
metallurgists by tens of thousands. Nearly 100,000 people here 
depend for their livelihood, directly or indirectly, on the nickel 
mined by Inco—The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
A happy, thriving community has arisen, enjoying educational, 
recreational, religious and welfare facilities. Model towns have 
been built by Inco, the latest of which, Lively, bears the name of 
an employee with 35 years’ service, who rose to be a superintendent 
of important mining operations. Here complete residential and 
business sections and a modern school have been provided. 
Children share with their parents the medical and recreational 
facilities and last Christmas more than 50,000 children attended 
parties organized by the Company. In old age, many of the 
pensioners, after long years of service, choose to remain in the 
district where many of them still have sons and grandsons working. 
A happy well-cared-for community where human roots have 
replaced those of the wilderness. 


INCO—MOND le» 
NICKEL “~“~™ 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


* LONDON «+ 8.W.!I 


INCO 
aaa 


* MILLBANK 


Affiliate of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
TGA HPO 


THAMES HOUSE 


Meet 
“MINIGAME ... 


--- GAME being the initials of Gas Activity 
Monitoring Equipment. ... MINI because it 
is a miniature research version. 
“MINIGAME’ lives in the Development 
Laboratory at our Harlow factory where it 
(or she?) is being used to determine circuitry 
for monitoring the level of radioactivity in 
the circulating gas of Britain’s first commer- 
cial nuclear power station at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire. We are also supplying 
reactor and heat-exchanger equipment for 
this project as well as instrumentation for 
three research reactors in Britain and West 
Germany. 


For industry generally, particularly the 
chemical, refining and metal processing fields, 
we have developed advanced schemes for 
complete monitoring, control and data 
handling. 


In this sphere, as in nuclear power, progress 
is vital to industrial prosperity and in both 
there are already... 





plans for the future 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


P.O. BOX 1, HARLOW, ESSEX, Tel.: HARLOW 24231/3 


An A.EJ. Company 
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The new luxurious way of crossing the Atlantic. TWA’s superb new Jetstream, the 


largest, longest-range airliner in the world, can fly you high above the weather, giving 


you the smoothest ride of all. Special sound-proofed cabin, and engines farther 
out on the wings give you the quietest, the most restful trip over the Atlantic ; 


and the courteous, attentive TWA service makes every flying hour a pleasure. 


NEW TWA POLAR ROUTES 
Now in service, TWA Polar 
Routes save hours from 
London to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and other West 
Coast cities in America. 


I. The enormous range of the 
TWA Jetstream ensures non- 
stop flights both ways between 
London and New York. And 
you can choose either luxury 
Ambassador service or Golden 
Banner tourist flights. 


2. Make the most of your £100 
holiday in the U.S. with TWA’s 
low holiday fare! You get a full 
15 days in the USA and save over 
£34—and all TWA fares are 
payable in sterling. 

3. Fly now—pay later with 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan. Ask 
your travel agent or TWA office 
for full details. TWA will fly 
you across the Atlantic and on to 
major U.S. cities—every mile 
flown in the superb comfort and 
quietness of the Jetstream. NON-STOP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC TO 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
200 Piccadilly, London,WI + Tel: TRAfalgar 1234 + Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 
*Jecstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA AND ON TO 65 MAJOR U.S. CITIES 
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after an emergency landing at Miami waiting for replace- 
ments for the two of its four engines which had their com- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


and Germany. 


pressors sufficiently badly damaged by ice to put them out 


of action. 


* * * 


Contracts have been placed with Submarine Cables, Ltd., 
for 2,200 miles of nautical cable for the submarine telephone 
cable that is to be laid between France and Nova Scotia. 
Like the first Transatlantic telephone cable which came into 
service last September, the project involves a double cable 
from France to Newfoundland and a single cable onward 
from Newfoundland to Nova Scotia ; the links will employ 
partly British and partly American repeater units, while 





HIDE AND COMPANY 


Tr bid by L. Harris (Harella), under 
the auspices of S. G. Warburg and 
Company, for the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares of Hide and Company is 
one that shareholders should accept. 
The sitting board of directors, under the 
chairmanship of Mr L. P. Jackson, says 
the offer is inadequate and has advised 
shareholders not to accept it: the share- 
holders’ committee, headed by Mr S. E. 
Scammell, has advised them to accept it. 

On pure arithmetic the offer of. two 
4s. “A” ordinary shares in Harella for 
every five 1s. ordinary or 1s. “A” ordi- 
nary shares in Hide, is good value. First, 
on recent market prices, an acceptor of 
the bid stands to gain about §0 per cent 
in the market value of his holdings. 
Secondly, he will gain in dividend in- 
come. Thirdly, he will not lose in terms 
of earnings cover. These are calculable 
gains. There are other less tangible 
advantages. The merging of Harella, 
which makes ladies’ clothes and which 
already controls about 40 retail shops, 
would with Hide and Company, control- 
ling over 100 shops, produce an inte- 
grated manufacturing-retailing group on 
the lines of modern multiple stores. 
That integration should help to fulfil 
the Harella directors’ expectation that 
“increased combined profits” would 
result. And, through the proposed 
alteration in Harella’s voting rights, a full 
acceptance by the shareholders of Hide 
and Company would give those share- 
holders about 60 per cent of the votes 
in the new company, reducing the pro- 
portion held by the Harris family 
(which now controls Harella) to about 
40 per cent—a dominant but not a con- 
trolling interest. 

The bid for the ordinary shares is 
distinct from that for the unquoted “ A” 
ordinary units, which, it is believed, are 
controlled by Mr L. P. Jackson; the 
offer for the ordinary units is not condi- 
tional on acceptance by the “A” ordi- 
nary shareholders. The bid is in effect 
for Hide and Company without its 
present chairman, Mr L. P. Jackson. 
Shareholders are asked to send in with 
their acceptances a form of requisition 
and proxies for an extraordinary general 
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the balance of the cable required will be made in France 


* * * 


Silver City Airways has cut the rates on its cross-Channel 
car ferry to a point where the charge for smaller cars is 


meeting at which a motion is to be put 
to remove Mr L. P. Jackson and the 
other directors (with the exception of 
the joint managing directors) from the 
board. Shareholders have been urged 
to send in their acceptances as quickly as 


possible. The offer is conditional upon 
Harella being satisfied within 21 days of 
the reconstitution of the board that there 
has been no change in Hide and Com- 
pany which “materially and adversely 
affects the interests of Harella as prospec- 
tive purchaser.” 

There seem to be about 2,520,000 
votes in the equity of Hide and Com- 
pany ; it is believed that Mr Jackson and 
his associates control about 400,000 
(or about 16 per cent) of them. The 
history of Hide and Company is tangled 
and inspectors from the Board of Trade 
are still conducting an inquiry into its 
affairs. This bid presents an oppor- 
tunity for a fresh start and shareholders 
should be glad to take it. 


MILFORD DOCKS 
“ How far it is 
To this same blessed Milford: and 
by the way 
Tell me how Wales was made so 
happy as 
To inherit such a haven. 
PECULATION in the stock of Milford 
Docks has little to do with the cur- 
rent trading results of that company. 
No stock could be bid up to a “high” 
of 80s. 3d. simply on the basis of the 
trading loss which Milford Docks 
suffered in the first six months of this 
year. The stock is now down to 49s. 6d. 
Speculation (over which the chairman, 
Commander R. H. Bristowe, rightly 
points out, the directors have no control) 
was based on the hopes of returns from 
the massive development programme 
envisaged for the Milford harbour. 
The programme, so far as it is the 
concern of the Milford Docks Company 
itself, is estimated by the chairman to 
cost between £5 and £6 million. In 
criticising the board and in asking 
shareholders for their proxies, Mr Julian 
Hodge has raised questions of substance. 
How will the company, which has an 
ordinary capital of £600,000 and a de- 





slightly lower than that for the corresponding sea cross- 
ing. These cuts have been made admittedly to stimulate 
winter traffic but the airline has hinted that some reductions 
may be made to next summer’s fares. It has greater freedom 
than most airlines to modify its fares, charging, for example, 
as little as 2s. 6d. for a bicycle, because since no other 
operator is ferrying cars on the same route, the routine inter- 
national control of rates does not apply. 
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benture capital of £500,000, raise the 
extra capital needed to finance this 
massive programme ? What income is 
likely to accrue to the company from it 
and how does this estimated income 
equate “to the servicing of the capital 
involved”? In _ reply, Commander 
Bristowe has admitted that the raising 
of £5 to £6 million of new money by an 
undertaking of the company’s present 
size is not easy, particularly as the 
board “ would not wish to see the con- 
trol of the company pass from existing 
members.” At the annual general meet- 
ing, where the sitting board received 
an overwhelming vote in its favour, Mr 
Hodge raised his questions again, but 
Commander Bristowe, though he 
thought that the developments would 
be profitable, did not give a detailed 
answer. It would, indeed, be’ difficult 
if not impossible to give concrete 
answers now, but the meeting did little 
to clear up the question how far the 
development of Milford Haven and the 
development of the Milford Docks 
Company hang on each other. 


CALICO PRINTERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
oR the ordinary shareholder in Calico 
Printers’ Association the income 


earned from “ Terylene ” royalties is not 
merely, as the chairman, Mr R. M. Lee 
describes it, “ one of the most interesting 
items in the accounts”; it is the key 
item. To the maintained trading divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, a bonus of 7} per 
cent from this royalty income was added 
for the year to June 30th. Before share- 
holders can estimate what their invest- 
ment is yielding they must know how 
long the British patent on “ Terylene,” 
due to expire next July unless extended, 
will really last. Is the proper yield 6.1 
per cent at 49s. xd. for the £1 units or is 
it, including the bonus, 9.1 per cent ? 
Mr Lee says that the British patent, 
“which has been so far the principal 
source of revenue,” cannot “yet be 
extended beyond July, 1958.” But he 
adds that “in similar cases applications 
for extension of patents obtained during 
the war have been given favourable con- 
sideration and the Association’s applica- 
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tion will be submitted at the appropriate 
time in the near future.” But the length 
of the extension, if extension is granted, 
is of even greater moment now that ICI 
has announced its intention of expanding 
the production of “ Terylene.” There 
is a cushion to CPA’s royalty income, for 
“ Terylene ” patents outside this country 
extend further into the future; the 
patent in Italy expires in 1965, in other 
European countries in 1966, in Canada 
in 1970 and in Japan in 1968. 


WILLIAM DOXFORD 


§ earn are still plenty of orders in hand 
in the shipbuilding yards and their 
related engineering works. Many ship- 
building firms have carried through 
extensive re-equipment programmes and 
their chief immediate concern is with the 
rise in working costs. Profits remain 
buoyant and some of the shipbuilders 
have begun to loosen purse strings. For 
the fifth successive year William Dox- 
ford has raised its ordinary dividend. 

This time the payment is raised from 
20 to 223 percent. It was not a difficult 
nor, indeed, a rash step to take. The 
group’s profits before tax went up from 
£935,883 to £1,109,233 and its net profits 
after tax from £392,883 to £533,233. 
Earnings thus provide a comfortable 
cover on the new dividend, which 
takes £194,062 net. The £1 stock 
units gained a few pence after the divi- 
dend announcement and now stand at 
74s. 4d. to yield £6 Is. per cent. 


NATIONAL CANNING 


eee of the capital cost of the plant 
and because of the seasonal nature of 
its working capital commitments, the 
food canning—and nowadays the food 
freezing—industry is dominated by a 
few large firms. They compete fiercely 
with each other in a market which is 
also open to competition from foreign 
canners and from suppliers of fresh 
foods. How strong this competition can 
be is reflected in, the full accounts of 
National Canning, which has maintained 
its dividend at 20 per cent for the year 
to May 31st. In that year the group’s 
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gross profits fell from £594,871 to 
£337,561; its stocks went up from 
£1,452,256 to £1,866,331; and its 
debtors from £851,858 to £1,015,632. 
The group continued to spend money 
on capital account, bringing the total it 
has spent in twelve years to over £1} 
million. Its cash balance fell with a 
bump, from £1,033,403 to £293,780. 

The chairman, Mr W. V. Smedley, 
attributes the fall in profits and the 
undesirably high level of stocks to in- 
creased costs of raw materials and 
labour, to increased competition and to 
the mild weather last winter (which 
brought forth an “ abundance” of fresh 
vegetables). Immediately the future 
looks a little less discouraging. The 
administration of the group has been 
centralised ; the expansion and modern- 
isation of plant and factories is almost 
complete, apart from “a_ relatively 
modest capital outlay” to be spent on 
the frozen food section; and so far in 
this financial year despatches of canned 
foods are “considerably in excess” of 
those in the same period of 1956, while 
quick frozen food sales also show an 
increase. But Mr Smedley agrees that 
competition is “ not likely to diminish.” 
And the canners can hardly look for- 
ward with pleasure to financing their 
seasonal working capital at current rates 
of interest. The yield of 6.4 per cent on 
the £1 shares, now. standing at 
62s. 6d. xd., is not too high. 


NORTH BROKEN HILL 


L OWER base metal prices have made a 
mark. on the profits of North 
Broken Hill, a leading Australian pro- 
ducer of lead and zinc. In the year to 
June 30th its gross profit came down 
from £A3,407,797 to £A3,283,396. Its 
net profits, thanks to a smaller provision 
for tax and royalty payments, show a 
small increase—from {£A2,025,297 to 
£A2,119,896. But there is a big increase 
in the appropriation for new plant and 
mine development (from £A187,164 to 
£A1,675,000) and the total dividend on 
the one class capital has been reduced 
by 6d. from tos. 6d. per §s. share to 
Ios. per share. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Sept.18 Oct. 2 Oct. 16 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 29 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 8 Oct. 22 Nov. 5 


LTHOUGH all sections of the market 

became firmer towards the middle 
of the week, losses were not fully re- 
gained. Government securities were 
steady after the announcement of the 
heavy drain of reserves in September but 
had recovered only a small part of their 
losses since last Wednesday’s close. 
Short-dated stocks declined with more 
difficult money market conditions, and 
the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities declined from 78.94 to 
78.49. The issue of Vickers loan stock 
on Wednesday was unsuccessful, 83.4 per 
cent of it being left with the under- 
writers. After opening at a discount of 
a point the price improved. Industrial 
shares had a poor day on Monday due 
to a combination of the approaching end 
of a difficult account and reports from 
the Labour Party conference. 

Harrods jumped 6s. 6d. on Thursday 
to 68s. 9d. on rumours of a takeover bid. 

Quotations of the discount houses 
remained wide ; Alexanders and Union 
Discount both declined ts. further to 22s. 
and 44s. respectively. Insurance shares 
weakened, Pearl falling 1 to 18. Stores 
lost ground, Boots falling 2s. to 19s. 9d. 
Heavy losses were suffered by Plessey— 
6s. down at 63s. 6d.—and C. A. Parsons 
which fell 5s. 6d. to 50s. 6d. Rolls Royce 
was finally 6s. 1o}d. lower at 98s. 13d. 
after sharp fluctuations. Bristol Aero- 
plane dropped 2s. to 15s. in the week. 
Hudson’s Bay was down to 185s. before 
recovering to 200s. to show a net loss 
of Ios. 

Oil stocks recovered from _ severe 
falls but declined again on Thursday. 
British Petroleum finished at 120s. 73d. 
after slipping to 115s. and Shell returned 
to 178s. 9d. before receding once more 
to 171s. 10$d. xd on the news of plans to 
raise new capital. Kaffirs became much 
firmer after the monthly results, gains 


were widespread among Orange Free 
State mines. 
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| 
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| | 
137-1 | 148-7 | 136-1 
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171-5 | 172-6 , 154-2 
240-2 358-0 | 320-8 
89-3 111-9; 106-7 
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379-6 335-0 
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| 295-3 | 259-1 
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| | 
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% |STEEL & ENGINEERING! 
7 a\Babcock & Wilcox. él 
4 a\Cammell Laird... .5/- 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade July 13th 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade Sept. 2ist 
Manpower British Commonwealth This week 
External Trade a Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics i Prices and Money Supply Sept. 14th 
Industrial Profits United States --» Sept. 28th 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1956 1957 


1955 | 1956 June | July | August] May June » July | August 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
Pi AN NNES 55s ds 8a Sosa ews aeekadions 130 120-121? 
- seasonally adjusted sn _ eae ‘ ‘ 3s 141 |141-1132 
Mining and quarrying 96 
Building and contracting j oes | | Ses sai | 
Gas, electricity and water 136 
Manufacturing, total 
» seasonally adjusted .. 
i nginee ring, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
Vehicles 
Chemical trades 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 





BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) (8) / S h : a , 3,818 3,193 
Pig iron 0. 253 0 | 36 28 275 263 | 273 
Steel, ingots and castings ..............6. | 1s 363 313 
Sulphuric acid ae | 
Newsprint | * . : . | . : a | 
Electricity (') . kw | 6,276 | 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single a ; th. 
Worsted yarn 





” ” ” ° ” 
Cotton cloth, woven | mn. yds. 
Wool fabrics, woven 

Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and. chassis 000s 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... ; »” 
Metal working machine tools ............ I *000 tons 
Internal combustion engines............. | M ’000 BHI 

| 


mn.sq. yds 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed: (') 
MM ec ce eee Lie Cac Sale riee lb wenls axe 
OR Ce. 
By local housing authorities............. 
Other 


WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : 
‘Total home sales 


Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 





RETAIL SALES (') | Weekly 
All kinds of business : av. value 
ke ee ere 1950 = 10 
Independent retailers ................... | | 
Multiple retailers .................00000. eee | ' 166 | 
Co-operative societies ................... | — | | 159 | 
General department stores \ ses 126 | 
By kind of shop: | 





155 | 


wes 164 | 
Clothing and footwear in 133 | 
Household goods ..........ccccccccccces one J 157 } 
STOCKS | 
Basic materials : | 
Coal, distributed (') . S e 17,160 | 18,451 17,094 | 18,279 | 19,170 
Steel (*) 1,504 | 1,514 ee i 
Copper (*) . -2 | . 76-2 68-2 : 61-9 64-1 | 
Sulphur (°) . . . 101-5 | 100-9 : 113-5} 104-1 
Newsprint (') . ° ° 126-2} 124-8 : 138-6 | 145-4 
Textiles : iAv. value} 
Wholesale houses, total (') = 108 117 113 109 118 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') . | 133 119 | 123 152 144 134 | 


(‘) Great Britain.  (") Provisional estimate. 
government stocks. (5) Average for second quarter. 
from May, 1956. (*) Revised series ; 
January, 1957, i 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) E xcluding 

(*) Average for third quarter. (7) Rayon and nylon production only. (*) Including filter ¢ ike 
stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. — (!°) From 
excluding newsprint for periodicals and certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tous. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER 





Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 











| 
Canada | Pakistan 







Monthly averages or 


calender months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | 


} | aa 
Australia Canada India N. Zealand! S. Africa 



















million kwh 


*000 tons 








728 | 3,714 | 381 204 772 



















Wc sseeinbinwerndeeea 1,232 1,255 | 2,511 | 1,969 139 5-3 

Ee ie Sane 1,608 932 3,185 2,634 1,429 | 22-6 1,340 | 6,358 | 708 | 336 1,363 

eet 1,608 | 931 3,285 | 2,781 1,897 | 23-2 1,470 6,807 | 803 | 347 1,472 

1957, February........... 1,623 928 3,519 2,514 | 1,960 1,388 7,319 | 811 | 326 1,380 
jC wectnnswiyss 1,508 788 3,652 | 2,766 | 2,114 | 1,543 | 7,824 | 873 373 1,525 
ea sic cvdacuaeacua 1,516 769 3,731 | 2,803 | 2,022 1,421 | 7,524 | 875 364 1,494 
ORM create noes Pa 750 | 3,792 3,011 | nal 7,618 | 930 407 1,635 
BRS Latch alenés ae 635 3,330 2,706 6,798 ous 424 1,666 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION ©) 


Rubber 









Copper Tin Steel Gold 








Monthly averages | ; , ‘ 4 a ; , 
ak — Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia, Cai ada India |S. Africa} Australia Canada | S. Africa 


calendar months 






: N. 
Canada Rhodesia | 


‘000 tons *000 fine ounces 









| 





SP kaxiiciaenuonnsesuenes 16-3; 17-4 a) 58-2 4-14 106 238 104 49 73-8 | 294 | 965-4 
_ SeRereeerencaeers: 21-6 | 28-9 7-8 53-3 5-89 184 337 142 130 87-4 | 378 | 1,216-9 
i pskbinniesnecann 23-9! 32-4 | 7-9 | = 52-3 6-32 217 395 145 132 85-9 | 366 | 1,321-1 
MOR biciiincicesgnness 22-5) 33-7} 7-3 49-1 6-74 247 402 146 128 90-6 370 | 1,398-7 
Pera 22-4/ 39-7} 7:4 45-5 5-36 250 390 137 147 pe 375 1,450-7 
ip vatican sasinakys 22-2/| 31-0) 6-5 51-3 5-64 ‘ 382 wae 141 | 359 1,420-0 
eee 22-4| 28-7 9-6 56-5 5-57 is i 1,479-4 
i: MEME cbse ceecyear ‘a 11-0 dts “a 1,459-8 


EXTERNAL TRADE ©) 






Australia 








Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ® 
























Monthly averages or 
calendar months 

















Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 





mn. {A 

















mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {SA 





mn. rupees 


















































(ivkesseensperedeaman P 220 537 85-9 136-1 29-5 4 

RR tedb ae enw aeswen : 393 | 363 588 508 23-93 21-55 90-6 125-4 40-1 30-7 

Sits eeeewecuNden shee *2 | 475 405 7107 140 9 135: 0 41-2 34:4 

PSaGeacut wae ear ; 469 795 155-4 219-2 46-4 44-5 

Ms taknratecedeune ; 537 373 904 478 3 22-4 139-9 107-5 44-3 36-4 

ae ue aainare dade “4 | 557 445 854 528 aoe 25-6 168-3 &5-2 47-4 41-8 
Vickecnevicvewses : 455 | 394 a ins wee ese asa ase und aad 






> uvdcehusdeeneke a ; 483 449 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (’) 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 





Cost of Living 


New 
Zealand 








S. 
Rhodesia 


Australia| Canada India Pakistan | S. Africa 





Australia *, Canada India *® New S. Africa 
| | Zealand ® 
















End of period: mn. US dollars 





















aie cena 1,265; 1,011| 33557 237 652 56 ee 75 | 89° 71 73 
Se aeeraa ue ree 835 | 1910| 1/791 179| 368 104 101 | 90} 107 | 94| 105 101 
ornate eae en 952 11944| 11360 193| 372 110 102 99) 111 | 97 | 107 105 
Ris ouiencenncnel m 1912) 1,307] 231 360 |) f 105; 101/) 105 109} 107 
Wag ee ee |) Y9a5) 1903 | 255 361 113°. = 105| =: 103 13%. 104) 109| 107 
Reha eae ca |) 61955) 1199} 265 355 s 1 105}... Pee | 109 108 
Roaeoae tera ve 1986 1,129 272 4 106 | a me | 108 












(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
(*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. _(*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
€xcept for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are 
for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
the government and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 
1955, mecluding South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949, 
") Including some long-term securities. (#®) Average for second quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET 
HE average rate on Treasury bills at the 


lor the nine days ended September 30, 1957, there | 
] tender on Friday last week was virtu- 


was an “above-line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £27,360,000 compared with a deficit of | 
£35,857,000 in the sania: week and a deficit of| ally unchanged at £6 12s. 1.19d. The rate 
£18,061,000 in the corresponding period of last year: | thus remains high ; and the margin below 
There was a net expenditure “below-line” of} Bank rate is now down to 2/5 per cent 
{£22,654,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of compared with 4/5 per cent immediately 
£502,116,000 (£516,870,000 in 1956-57). | before the rise in Bank rate. Total appli- 
| cations rose by £51.9 million to £399.8 
| million, but the allotment rose rather less, 
increasing by £20 million to £270 million. 
As a result applications at the discount 
market’s unchanged common price of 
£98 7s. for 91 day bills, secured an allot- 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* | 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 
Coin other than gold coin. 


1,967- 
32-9 

1,996- 

0- 

0- 

3. 


| 1,881-4 
43-9 
1,921-2 
0-8 
0-4 
3-0 
April 1, 
1956, 


| Aprit 1, | Week |9 days | 

1957, ended | ended 
to Sept. | S 

. 30, Sept. 30 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 


Esti- 
mate, 


13- 
1957-58 


216: 
73- 
302 - 


| 
000 
f | <0 
| 1956 


251- 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 2176,250 
Surtax .. 

Death Duties 
Stamps 
Proftuts Tax, EPT & 
TPES ek cis sae 
Other Inland Rev 
Duties | 


Total Inland Rev..'2810,750 


Customs 


99,200 


899, 568 


580, 826 


427 ,715 


*Total Customs and 
I. xcise : 


"603, 191 
446, 200 


1008,541 1049,391 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts). 
Broadcast Licences 


20,000 
31,000 


Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


18,788 


9,800 


24,405 
69,801 


21,304 


11,000 
22,867 
92,081 


21,356! 26,248 | 
1,100, 1,100 


2,300: 
1,300: 1,200 


3,100 | 


4,600. 4,200 | 


50 
30, 106 35, 848 | 


23, 625, 28, 581 
12,9 930 y 15, oto} 


2/200! 2,500 


| 


ment of 55 per cent compared with about 
552,452 
35,000 
82,800 
31,700 


60 per cent on a split tender in the pre- 
vious week. The unchanged average rate, 
in the face of this decline in the propor- 
tion going to the minimum bid, may indi- 
cate that the price of other bids declined 

The plentiful credit supply of last week 
has given way to conditions leading to 
help from the bank through moderate bill 
purchases on every day except Saturday. 
Nevertheless five or six houses borrowed 
moderate loans at Bank rate on Thursday 
last week, and one or two took very small 
loans this Tuesday. 

Sterling gained j c. against the US dollar 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 


WwW CAIDA HOT 


15- 


19 


286- 
35- 


9 


il. 


capita 


£14,555,000, 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 miltion 
on September 11, 1957. 


to finish at $2.79 


on Wednesday ; this 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (f£ million) 


Date of - 
Tender | 


Offered A _ Allotted 
or 


Three Months’ Bills 


Average 
Rate of 


| Allotied 
al Max 


Allotment 


30, 825) 15,692 — 


movement together with a rise of 15 c. in ok ote 


the dollar price of gold, led to a fall of 
24d. (to 250s. 3d.) in the price of gold over 
the week. 

The. US Treasury bill rate fell back 
from 3.534 per cent to 3.528 per cent. 


1932,697 2096, 211 


98,756. 97,931 


280-0 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest ; 640,000 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. .; 
Other Cons. Fund .| 
Supply Services ... 


260- 


348,619, 322,060] 8,083 6,473 


260- 
250- 


250- 
230- 


29,610 31,644 
4,580 4,506 
1868,549 1964,292 


251,358 2322,501 
17,604 | 


69,000 
10,000 
4072,282 
4791 ,282 
38,000 


2,727) 2,828 
60} 48 
105669! 115660 


16539, 125008 
278 


396 - 


387° 
375- 
371- 
363° 
359- 


220- 
210- 
210- 
220- 
240: 


| LONDON MONEY RATES 220. 


210- 
220- 
240- 


Sinking Funds .... 17,810 


of 
7 


Discount rates 

Bank bills: 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


% 

6} 6% 

63-62 

6f 63 

. wan | | 250- 367- 

Sf 6K | 20, 250-0 | 347-9 | 

trade bills: } 27 | 270-0 | 399- 
3 months - 
4 months 
6 months 


| 
Bank rate (From 5% 
SD/O/ Se) ccs sas 
18,061 27,360 Depost rates (imax.) | 
| Bank 
12,473) 22,654 bs Discount houses .. 


30,534) 50,014 | a4 to-Day 

Short periods .... 

| Treas. bills 2 months 
9,718 | 3 months 
+ 800 | 
— 736 | 
1,100 
| LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Otficial 
Rates 


“* Above-line ” 


Surplus . | 
336,264 
180,606 | 
516,870 


250- 399- 250- 
250- 
250: 


270- 


* Below-line ’ 


Sooo ooSooSo Sooo CO 
CONG WHA NOAM 
coose SCoooSo Soss SO 


‘ine 132 
Total Surplus or Deficit ---- Fine 
i 
Net Rei etpts from . 
Tax Reserve Certificates. .. 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


* On September 27th tenders for 9] day bills at {98 7s. 
| secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted ia full 
| The offering this week was for £260 million at 91 «ity bills 


135,769 | 
14,700 | 
22,621) 

7 | 
| 


13,381) 
1,900) 
- 418) 


7h -85 

T$-84 

8 -9 
-- 600 ion 


— 8,551 
37,970 


FLOATING DEBT Market Rates: Spot 


(£ million) October 2 | September 26 | September 27 | September 28 | September 30 October 1 | October 2 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 
Treasury " Advances 


United States $.. 


2-78-2-82 
| Canadian $ 


182-78 
2-682-2-68% . 2-69} 


2-784 2-79}-2°79% 2-794 -2 


2-69 &-2-69% 


2-79} 


1942-79} -B- 79h 2-79 2-19) 
2-698 


Total 2-69$- 2-694 2-69 -2-698 2-704 2-704 


Floating 11167-18-1184- 8: 


| 


Public 


| 

| Debt 
Depts. | 

i i 


Bank of 
E 


Tender | ngland 


Tap 


2956 
Sept 29 | 


lydI 
June 30 | 


July 2,940: 
» 13 | 2,960- 
ie 2,.980- 
5S 2,990: 


ee eS a RG” eee. eee 
3,610- o| 1,338-2 


9 cassaassiaeneeaenarinnty qenencemath 


228- 


3,020: 
3,040: 
3,050- 
| 3,070- 
3,070: 


229 

231: 
290- 
223: 
235- 


| 
| 
a 
| 
E 
| 
| 


a 


Sept. | 3,080- 
é 3,090: 
~~ a 3 A0e- 


251- 
232 
250 


So CUR COWES juamde = 


Sept. oY 4, 273° 


ooo ISAIAH aoe @ 


| French Fr 
Swiss Fr. 
| Belgian Fr. 


1175-11754 | 1178 
12-19}-12-20 '12-203 
139-95- 


-10-63} 10-63% 
11-71 | 11-71 
80-15 | 80-00 
-1748 | 17484 
14-484 '14-463 
19-35 | 19-34 
19-94} 19-934 


(12-15 &-12-33% 
peace | 138-95- 
| | 141-05 
| Dutch Gld.. oi 10- 56-10-72 
} W. Ger. D-Mk. ...! 
| Portuguese Esc. . .] 
; Italian Lire | 

Swedish Kr....... 
| Danish Kr 
| Norwegian Kr. ... 


79-90-81- 10 
1736§ 17623 
| 14-37§-14-598 
| 19-19$-19-48} }19- 344 
19-85 20-15 [19-94 


United States $ 
| Canadian $ 
| French Fr. 


1§-ljc. pm | 
14 -fc. pm 
2 pre-2 dis 
8 6c. pm 
1} pm 
2$-1hc. pm 
11-9pf. pm | 
5 2 pm 
6 46 pm 
do pm-par | 
16 pra-Lo par | 


| 2 pu 


os 
| Dutch Gld 
| W. Ger. D-Mk 
Italian Lire 
| Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


| Price (s. d. per fine 250/5$ 


1§-1Jc. 
1h fe. 


8-6c. 


2§--1}c. 
10 8pf. pm 
| 5-2 pm 

6-46 pm 
3 pm par 
lo pm lo dis | 


250/65 | 


1178} | 11763 
139-924 
140-00 1 
10-63% 10-634 
11-71$/11-714- 
80-15 | 80-00 
1749 | 1749 
14-47 |14-46) 
19-344/19- 345 
19-94 |19-93} 


pm 
pm | 
2 dis 
pm 
pm 
pm 


! 2 pm 
| 8-6c. 
1} 
| 2 
1 


6-46 


| 
| 
| 5-2 
| 36 pr 


1g-lc. 
l4-fe. 


}-lhe. 
0-8pf. pm | 


1177} | 


39-97} 


1176 11764 | 
12-21 12-20§-12-21 |12-22}-12-22) 12-22-12-22412-21$ 12-22 
140-05- 


140-05- 


140-10 


1117 


Tt | 


140-10 


“MT LITT} 


140-025 


140-07} 


10-63}'10-63% 10-638 10-634-10-634 10-624 10-62} 
11-72-11-724'11-713-11-72 | 11- 71 i 
80-00- 80-15 | 


-11-72 | 
80-15 | 
1750 


1752-1753 


80-00 
1754 


80-15 | 
1755 


80-00 80-15 
| 1755$ 1754 


14°47 i14- 464. 14-47 les: 46}-14-47 ‘14 46} 14-41 
19-35 | 19-35-19-35$) 19-35-19-353)19- 54} 19-5h 
19-94},19-93$-19-944) 19-93-19-93$.19-92} 19 35 


One Month Forward Rates 


pm 
pm 


2 dis | 


pm 
pm 


pm 
pm 
par 


pm | 


16 pm- Lo dis 


—_ Wits at Fixing 


| 1A-tke. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


pu 


i-ic. pm 


1 


2 pm-2 dis | 


9-7Tc. pm 
1-} pm 
3 2c. pm 
10. 8pf. 
5-2 pm 
6-46 pm 
20 pm-par 


16 pave 16 dis | 


250/34 


pm 


l-lke. 
tke. 


pm | 


pm 


par 2 dis 


9-Tc. 


pm 


# A pm 


35-2. 


pm 


10 8pf. pm | 


5 2 


pm 


6-40 pm 
26 pm -par 


16 pm-lo dis | 


250/12 


1} lac. ™ 
: pu 
par 2 dis 
8 bc we 
i & 
3% pe 
9 Tp. 
5 , que 
6 do pe 
20 prea 
Lo jun Lo ds 


0/3 
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WHAT'S NEW 


X\ 


IN NEW ZEALAND? 


WML, 










































9 Yy 
\ Y 
2 
; = 5 y For the latest authoritative 
° — . information on the Dominion 
= 7 consult us. Whatever your 

: 7 interest — commercial or 
; 7 touristic — our expert services 
4 = y and the wide facilities provided 
0 7 by our 380 Branches and 
"9 y Agencies, and a special Trade os lt 
| Y # ...but Jack insisted —and how glad we are 
DT Y Enquiries Department at ss a“ 
oa Y Wellington are at your disposal. now that he did... 
oe Y I’d never known my husband so persistent before. “I’ve got to make 

Y For News of New Zealand call on sure you'll be properly provided for if anything happens to me,” he 

kept on saying, and one day he told me he had taken out a Prudential 
SELLS a ea " Wevaedal 
——~ Now the children and I are alone, that policy means a great deal to 
ilts oo amass meeepe ian ena thobaeacatia ate us. The Prudential have already'paid me £2,000 and for the next sixteen 
: Uy 2 years I shall receive £5 a week—in all, over £6,000. 
ae ee ae GY Branches also in Melbourne and 6) This is the security every family ought to have behind them. 
a eneral Manager: K. DL). Moore i | Pea 
aad London Office: 1 Queen Victoria ) Sydney ( Australia); Suva, Ask the man from the 
Street, E.C.4 Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and Nadi | 

% , , 
7 Manager: A. R. Frethey GW Wy : 
Assistant Manager: A. E. Abel Y ( Fiji) and Apia (Samoa) P RU D E Nw TIA L 
- The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 
a2 
. 
7) ° 
‘ Invest in NORWEST 
52 
rT 
= HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 
Generous interest rates, 
* maximum security of capital 
54 
as without risk of market H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.WV. 


fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 

large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 








448.454 HERENGRACHT @ AMSTERDAM 





on as = api ee eterno INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
: aes ot HES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
NORTH WEST. SECURITIES LTD 


NORWEST HOUSE, - “NEWGATE ST., CHESTER | 


TELEPHONE. reaaee (5 LINES) 
OFFICES tM LIVERPOOL PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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p abod 


canapa 198O 


Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 
Forest industry production will growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
double by 1980 it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
economic changes during the next 25 years. Any period of change 
Aluminium production five demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
times present output in Canada maintaining close association with all phases of 
. : : Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 
Uranium production will double to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


il TORONTO-DOMINION EEZUT? 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON. BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY — 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 







An extraordinary general meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on October 2nd at 


Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Viscount Knollys) GCMG, MBE, 
DFC (the Chairman), who presided, said: 


My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


This meeting has only one official purpose 
—to approve an increase in the authorised 
capital of the Company. Behind that 
authorisation is, of course, the announced 
intention to issue 11,772,756 Ordinary Shares 
at 33s. each and £10 million 6 per cent 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1977/80 at £96 per 
cent. 


But I was glad to know that it was also 
going to give me the opportunity of pre- 
senting to you as fully as possible the latest 
facts and figures, perhaps more conveniently 
than could be done in the formal circular 
issued to stockholders. 


The documents relating to the loan stock 
have been in your hands for two weeks, and 
those relating to the Ordinary Shares are 
now ready for posting. 


UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 


In my speech at the 90th Annual General 
Meeting on June 3rd last, less than four 
months ago, I emphasised that the expansion 
planned and already partly realised within 
the general forward policy was making big 
demands on our resources and that so soon 
as the extent of our needs could be measured 
we must make arrangements for permanent 
finance. 

We have now obtained forecasts from 
every establishment in the Group covering 
the period up to the end of 1959 and the 
study of these forecasts has led us to the 
conclusion that we should seek finance to 
the extent of about £30 million as stated in 
the circular issued on September 16th, the 
details of which I shall give you later in this 
speech. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


It has been suggested that we might have 
published more details, but these taken to- 
gether would not have affected the com- 
parative value of the figures published, 
though they show the difficulty, in our case, 
of providing strictly comparable results in 
the half-yearly figures, which, you will re- 
member, are published for the first time. 
However, I should like to give you one par- 
ticular figure as an illustration. £2,109,115 
for development and special tooling was 
charged against 1956 profits, which was 
sufficient to affect materially that year’s 
figures. In the half-year to June 30th, 1957, 
£1.600,000 has been charged for develop- 
ment. ‘We have adopted a conservative atti- 
tude as regards this expenditure during the 
first half of this year and it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the charge for 


the full year will be double that for the 
half-year. 


To explain why we want the money I will 
go back to the last published accounts which 





VICKERS LIMITED 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL AND RIGHTS ISSUE APPROVED 
£30M ADDITIONAL FINANCE REQUIRED FOR CONTINUING EXPANSION 
VISCOUNT KNOLLYS ON PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE GROUP 


show that at December 31, 1956, the Parent 
Company had bank advances of £8.7 million. 


It was subsequently estimated that 
between January 1, 1957, and December 31, 
1959, Stocks and Work-in-Progress of the 
Group, after deducting instalments, will have 
increased by £20 million (including Aircraft 
£8 million, Engineering £343 million) ; nearly 
£30 million will have been spent on Land, 
Buildings and other equipment (including 
£10 million for extensions to English Steel, 
£4 million for Engineering, and £34 million 
for Aircraft) ; investments will have increased 
by nearly £6 million (of which about half 
will be required for additional facilities for 
the manufacture of steel products in Canada) ; 
about £5 million will have been spent on 
development of new aircraft (turbo-prop and 
turbo-jet), without any financial assistance 
from the Government: these and other 
matters, after deducting certain adjusting 
items, will total about £60 million. The 
estimated total requirements of Powers- 
Samas included in the above are of the order 
of £7 million. 


It is hoped that some two-thirds of the 
£60 million will be covered by profits 
ploughed back, depreciation provisions and 
amounts raised independently by Subsidiary 
Companies, leaving some £20 million, addi- 
tional to the £8.7 million referred to above, 
to be met out of the new issues. These 
figures are well rounded to cover the hazards 
of estimation, but give the fairest possible 


picture of the outlook when looking so far 
ahead. 


REQUESTS FOR EXTENDED CREDIT 


As manufacturers of capital goods, we are 
finding that the number of requests for 
extended terms of payment are increasing, 
particularly in the export market, where we 
have to compete with Overseas manufac- 
turers who frequently offer exceptionally 
extended terms, and we have had to take 
this feature, too, into account in estimating 
our future capital needs. 


The bank advances of the Group increased 
by £12 million between December 31, 1956, 
and June 30, 1957. This increase and other 
sources of funds were utilised as follows : 


Sources 














£m. 
Cash and other liquid assets at begin- 

WN GE ORME -ocincicvckdscctascvicias 7 
Raised by Bank advances ............ 12 
Retained profits and depreciation ... 3 

£m22 
Utilisation £m. 
Outlay on land, buildings, plant and 

other equipment ............ ere 34 
Increase in Working Capital (exclud- 

TOE, SURE GOMGTED ack vccdstincccccnises 123 
Total Outlay During Period ......... 16 
Cash and other liquid assets at end 

OE OI pacicaccancacesaansttaniscisa: 6 

£m22 
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Stockholders may have read that in order 
to gain efficiency in concentrating the many 
offices we now occupy in London and to 
provide more permanent headquarters than 
we have at present, we have arranged with 
the Legal & General Assurance Society that 
they will provide the ultimate finance for the 
development of new offices on Millbank. 
Although we shall provide temporary finance 
during the construction period, this project 
will involve us in no long-term capital com- 
mitment. 


GROUP’S EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


The effect of the White Paper on Defence 
is clearly a matter of considerable interest to 
the stockholders of a Company such as yours 
which has traditionally played a prominent 
part in the equipment of the forces, both of 
this country and of her overseas friends. 
Over recent years, however, commercial pro- 
ducts in all our main spheres of activity have 
accounted for an increasing proportion of our 
output, 


In the field of aircraft, which, as I men- 
tioned in my _ speech earlier this year, 
accounted for approximately 40 per cent of 
the sales of the Group in 1956, the proportion 
of Commercial orders is higher than ever 
before, and, in fact, represents about two- 
thirds of our Aircraft order book. Our Wey- 
bridge Works, together with its satellite at 
Hurn, is at the present day almost wholly 
employed on the design and production of 
civil aircraft—the Viscount 700 and 8g00, 
Vanguard (turbo-prop) and VC.10 (turbo-jet). 


Our = shipbuilding and __ ship-repairing 
interests, representing 15 per cent of the out- 
put of the Group, are busily engaged, by far 
the greater proportion of forward orders 
being for merchant ships. Our two building 
yards are fully booked for several years ahead. 


In the engineering field, the proportion of 
commercial work, while not so great, is satis- 
factory. Some reduction of Armament orders 
in this field must be expected but there are 
no indications that this will have any imme- 
diate effect on the total current order book. 
A lower level of design and development 
effort on conventional armaments will prob- 
ably mean that some of this technical capacity 
can be progressively transferred to our com- 
mercial products which we are actively 
developing at home and overseas. 


Steel, which accounts for some 20 per 
cent of our turnover, is likely to be unaffected 
by the White Paper. 


SHORT AND LONG TERM PROSPECTS 


We were bound to consider the service of 
interest and dividends on the new money 
both in the long and the short term. As to 
the long term we confidently believe that our 
mewer ventures are going to justify them- 
selves. As to the short term, we have 
guidance from the half-yearly results to June 
30th. 


The figures reflect some lowering of profit 
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margins, which shows the general economic 
trend in our industries. For several years we 
have tried to play our part in resistance to 
inflation by holding back price adjustments 
to meet wage increases. 

As regards the prospective results for the 
complete year 1957, I can repeat what I said 
in my speech in June that it should be just 
about as good as the previous year and that 


we feel that the profits should justify a final © 


dividend at the same rate as in the previous 
year on the increased amount of Ordinary 
Stock. ‘ 

I hope that the information I have given 
you today will justify you in supporting the 
resolution, which I now move: 


“ That the capital of the Company be and 
the same is hereby increased to £60 million 
by the creation of 15 million new Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, ranking pari passu in all 
respects with the existing Ordinary Stock 
and Shares, and that so soon as any of the 
said 15 million Ordinary Shares have been 
allotted and are fully paid up ,they be con- 
verted into Stock.” 


Major-General C. A. L. Dunphie seconded 
the resolution which, after the Chairman had 
replied to questions, was duly carried. 


ST MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY CO., LIMITED 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
St Martin’s Le Grand Property Co., Limited, 
was held on September 30th, in London, Mr 
John B. Andrews, FCIS (Chairman and 
Managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Gross Income increased 
from £474,314 to £486,533, and net profit 
after all taxation other than Profits Tax on 
an increased distribution rose from £101,101, 
to £106,864. In a year during which all 
expenses have tended to increase, I am of 
opinion that this is a satisfactory result. 


Messrs John D. Wood and Co. have re- 
cently re-valued the whole of the Company's 
properties and their certificate shows a 
present market value of nearly £6 million. It 
has now been decided that the time has come 
to bring the properties of the Group into the 
Balance Sheet at present value as certified by 
our Surveyors, and an increase in Capital 
Reserves of £1,496,349 results from this 
course. The Board have under consideration 
the distribution of part of these reserves by 
way of a scrip issue. 

A number of promising propositions for the 
acquisition of further properties and com- 
panies are now under active consideration. | 
believe that your Company can and will con- 
tinue successfully its policy of steady expan- 
sion in the property investment field. I need 
hardly tell you that your Company has 
already a very fine portfolio of property in- 
vestments of great potential value, and the 
current year is likely to show further 
improvement both in capital and income. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of .12 per cent was approved. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL 
WORKS LIMITED 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION 
AUTHORISED 


NEW HOLDING COMPANY FORMED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works Limited was 
held on September 27th in London, Mr 
J. W. Garton, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


In my statement last year, I mentioned 
what your Directors had in mind regarding 
the re-organisation of the Company’s capital 
and that a submission had been made to 
the Inland Revenue on the Profits Tax 
position. 

As a satisfactory ruling has been received, 
a preliminary announcement setting out the 
proposed scheme was posted to all Share- 
holders on July 5, 1957. 


I would now draw your attention to the 
enclosed letter which sets out further details 
of the scheme and to the notice convening 
the Extraordinary General Meeting which is 
to follow the Annual General Meeting on 
September 27, 1957. 


I now propose to deal with the main 
features of the Accounts under various 
headings. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Profit and Loss Account, after Tax, 
shows a balance of £105,041 to which has 
been added an excess taxation provision of 
£1,470, giving a total profit of £106,511. The 
amount received by way of dividend from 
the Subsidiary Companies has increased this 
year by £14,706 before tax and your Direc- 
tors now recommend that the Final Dividend 
be increased from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. per 
share. This increased dividend, together 
with the Interim Dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
already paid, will absorb £101,250 and make 
a total distribution for the year of 6s. 9d. 
per share 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Accounts for this Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1956, are published 
as part of the Directors’ Report. The 
Accounts show a net profit after taxation of 
£551,661 which compares with £536,688 in 
1955. The amount distributed by way of 
dividend was £125,000 compared with 
£116,667 in 1955. 


BROWN BAYLEY STEELS LIMITED 


The Accounts for the year ended Septem- 
ber 29, 1956, are also published as part of the 
Directors’ Report. The Accounts show a 
net profit, after charging depreciation and 
tax, of £289,316, compared with £332,814 in 
1955. A Final Dividend of 6 per cent, less 
tax, was made, making the total for the year 
9 per cent, less tax, which compares with 
8 per cent, less tax, paid in 1955, 


FARNLEY HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


No dividends were received from this 
Association, but during the course of the 
year the interest-free loan to them was de- 
creased from £5,000 to £4,800. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 5, 1957 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


At a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting the following special resolution was 
duly passed : 


RESOLUTION 


That the Company be wound up volun- 
tarily as a members’ voluntary winding-up, 
and that Clifford John Mason, chartered 
accountant, of 63, Temple Row, PO Box 1, 
Birmingham, 2, be and he is_ hereby 
appointed Liquidator for the purposes of 
such winding-up and that the said Liquida- 
tor be and he is hereby authorised and 
directed 


(1) To carry into effect the agreement 
dated the 2nd day of September, 1957, and 
made between the company of the one part 
and Brown Bayley Limited of the other part 
a copy of which was produced to the meeting 
and for the purposes of identification sub- 
scribed to by the chairman thereof dealing 
with the sale by the Company of its under- 
taking to Brown Bayley Limited on the terms 
and conditions set out therein ; 


(2) To distribute in specie the 2,400,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each of Brown Bayley 
Limited (being the entirety of the issued 
share capital of Brown Bayley Limited and 
including the 2,399,994 Ordinary shares of 
£1 each referred to in Clause 5 of the said 
agreement) among the members in the pro- 
portion of eight Ordinary shares of £1 each 
of Brown Bayley Limited for every one 


Ordinary share of 2s. 6d. of the Company. 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


The following statement was made by the 
Chairman at the Annual General Meeting, 
held on September 27th, to supplement the 
general review circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956: 


Referring to our Combustion Additives and 
Fuel Improvers which I said were still under- 
going trials by the Central Electricity 
Authority, these trials, which necessarily 
covered many months, have now been com- 
pleted with highly satisfactory results, follow- 
ing which we have already received orders 
for supplying not only Marchwood Power 
Station but also those at Poole, Bromborough 
(Cheshire) and Kingston (Surrey). We have 
also been instructed to install our process at 
Ince (Cheshire) and Tilbury, and at other 
stations as and when they are converted to 
oil burning. We are installing a similar pro- 
cess for use with solid fuel at Clarence Dock 
Station, Liverpool. 

We attach great importance to these orders, 
as they not only justify our confidence in the 
products but must be only the beginning of 
substantial future business and profitability. 
The fact that the products are being success- 
fully used by the Central Electricity Authority 
is such a valuable recommendation that 
technical deputations have already been sent 
to Marchwood from France and Italy and 
another is expected shortly from Russia. 


These results have been achieved in the 
face of competition from previously accepted 
forms of treatment introduced, or sponsored, 
by several of the major oil companies. 


Widespread interest has also been shown 
by other large scale users of fuel oils, con- 
sulting engineers, boiler manufacturers and 
shipowners. 


Apart from solving the corrosion problem 
at Marchwood, our products have proved to 
be capable of contributing to the alleviation 
of air pollution, which will make them of 
additional value to commercial users in view 
of the Clean Air Act of 1956, 
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THE CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


EXPANDING SALES OF “ TERYLENE” 





MR R. M. LEE’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Calico Printers’ Association, Limited, 
will be held on October 23rd at St. James’s 
Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


The following are extracts for the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr R. M. Lee, circu- 
Jated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1957: 


ACCOUNTS 


After the provision of an additional 
£230,000 for depreciation, repairs, renewals 
and upkeep, the Group trading pro‘it has in- 
creased by £147,000 to £1,155,000. Royalties 
produced an additional gross sum _ of 
£228,000, but the inability of the associated 
companies in Egypt and Indonesia to remit 
dividends resulted in a decline of £63,000 in 
income from associated companies. United 
Kingdom tax on the year’s results required 
an additional £142,000 and the net profit of 
the Association at £752, 000 is £76,000 higher 
on the year. 


The Association’s Balance Sheet shows that 
development of activities has been financed 
by drawing on investments to the extent of 
£817,000. 


The finance required to support a larger 
volume of trading is shown by the additional 
amount of £249,000 in Stocks and £208,000 
in Debtors while the increase of £436,000 in 
Amounts owing from Subsidiary Companies 
is also mainly due to their higher stocks and 
the larger amounts owing to them by their 
customers. 


The result of the increased volume of 
trading, combined with the effect of the credit 
squeeze, is noticeable in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet where Stocks have increased 
by £698,000 and Debtors by £372,000. The 
extension of merchanting activities has con- 
tributed to these increases and also to part 
of the increase of £356,000 in Fixed Assets 
but the bulk of the latter was due to the in- 
stallation of additional plant in the Uganda 
mill. 


The absorption of liquid capital emphasises 
the need to plough back a substantial amount 
from the profits each year if the Association’s 
activities are to be maintained and extended. 
Your Board is therefore recommending that 
£400,000 be placed to General Reserve. 


ROYALTIES 


From the Ordinary Stockholders’ point -of 
view, one of the most interesting items in the 
Accounts is the income received from royal- 
ties on the Association’s “ Terylene” and 
other patents. 


The substantial increase in royalty income 
is largely due to expanding sales of “ Tery- 
lene” by Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited from production in this country but 
Satisfactory progress is also being made by 
their Canadian subsidiary and by the manu- 
facturing licensees on the Continent, particu- 
larly Rhodiaceta in France, which can be 
expected to bring additional future income to 
the Association. 


When your Board reviewed the effect of 
the additional revenue from royalties upon 
the year’s results it was considered preferable 
to recommend a bonus distribution rather 
than an increase in the rate of dividend paid 
on the Ordinary Stock in recent years. This 
recommendation has been influenced by the 
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fact that the exceptional amount of income 
from “ Terylene” royalties will cease when 
the patents expire and there is a further com- 
plication in that the British patent, which has 
so far been the principal source of revenue, 
cannot yet be extended beyond July, 1958. In 
similar cases applications for extension of 
patents obtained during the war have been 
given favourable consideration and the Asso- 
ciation’s application will be submitted at the 
appropriate time in the near future. 


COMMISSION PRINTING 


In the year ended June, 1957, there was a 
slight decline in the volume of commission 
printing business compared with the previous 
year. This continuing decline re-emphasises 
my remarks last year when I pointed out the 
continuing loss of business to Japan in tradi- 
tional shipping markets such as Nigeria, 
Ghana, Malaya and Burma. We are doing 
our best to assist our customers to retain as 
much export business as it is possible to print 
without reducing our charges to a level at 
which we would, in effect, be giving away 
part of the Association’s capital with every 
yard printed. 


!MERCHANTING 


In many respects the Merchanting Group 
has had a satisfactory year. The turnover in 
value exceeded all previous years while 
closing stocks were lower than normal and 
clean in quality. We have found it easier to 
increase our business than our margins and 
although the latter on the whole have im- 
proved slightly, the increase barely keeps 
pace with the steady rise in operating costs. 
The intensity of domestic competition at 
home and foreign competition overseas have 
made it impossible to pass on to ouf 
customers except in a minor degree the con- 
stant increases in cost of all kinds from which 
we suffer. We must therefore always be Iry- 
ing to sell more goods, or better goods, or in 
a better way. 





MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
APPROVED BY MEMBERS 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
shareholders of Midland Bank Limited and 
separate Class Meetings of the _ holders 
of £12 shares, £2 10s. shares and {1 
shares were held on Monday, September 30, 


1957, at the Head Office, Poultry, 
London, EC. 

The Right Honourable the Viscount 
Monckton of Brenchley, PC, KCMG, 


KCVO, MC, QC, the Chairman, presided. 


Resolutions were duly passed agreeing to 
the proposed reorganisation of the share 
capital of the Bank. Results of the polls taken 
at each separate Class Meeting and at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Company were as follows: 


Class of Meeting For Against 
£12 Os. Od. Shares. 36,434 271 
£ 2 10s. Od. a a 15,893 156 
£1 Os. Od. os 22,969 58 
Extraordinary General 

Meeting . . 60.0 z 54,549 323 

The Scheme will now be _ submitted 


to the High Court for confirmation in 
so far as reduction of the Bank’s capital is 
concerned. 





WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE F. A. LEATHERS’ 
REVIEW 


The Honourable F,. A. Leathers, the 
Chairman of the Company, presided at the 
sixty-first Annual General Meeting of Wm. 
Cory & Son, Limited, held on September 
19th at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


The following is an exiract from his 
statement circulated witr the report and 
accounts: 


The remarkably mild winter reduced the 


demand for coal, and the Suez crisis 
caused a lower trading result than antici- 
pated in those departments which rely 


upon their income from the shipping and oil 
industries. 

The Subsidiary concerned with the lighter- 
age of general goods has been especially hard 
hit by the reduction of imports during the 
Suez diversion period. 


The Oil Bunkering section made successful 
efforts to minimise the effect of dislocation 
due to the refuelling of ships on diverted 
routes. 


The Inland Oil Distribution side of your 
business has increased its turnover, largely 
by reason of an extension of our arangement 
with Shell-Mex and BP Limited to include 
domestic fuel oil. 


Last year I advised you of our Group’s 
entry into the tanker market by ordering 
three tankers, each of about 18,000 tons 
deadweight. We have established a 
company in Bermuda to own and operate 
these vessels. 


Last year it was recorded that two ore- 
carrying vessels, each of about 15,000 tons 
deadweight, were ordered, and two further 
ships of similar size are to be built. A new 
company, in which we shall participate with 
the British Steel Corporation, will own these 
vessels. Long term charter arrangements 
have already been made with BISC (Ore), 
Limited. 


As your Company has, through its sub- 
sidiary, R. & J. H. Rea, Limited, operated 
ship tugs at Avonmouth for many years, it 
was considered a worthwhile extension of 
its activities to order high-powered tugs 
especially to dea] with the largest-sized tanker 
likely to use Milford Haven. 

The Cory Sand and Ballast Company, 
Limited, and its subsidiaries are engaged in 
winning sea-dredged ballast. A new vessel 
will shortly be added to the fleet, making six 
vessgls available for this work. The ready- 
mixed concrete plant has now been com- 
pleted. 

On the Marine side, the four new ships still 
under construction at the time of my last 


statement have been delivered and are 
trading. 
Our oil tank lighterage fleet of tugs and 


barges’ has been successfully employed 
throughout the year, and we have just taken 
delivery of a self-propelled tank barge, 
specially designed and built for traffic on the 
Thames. This vessel has been chartered on 
a long-term basis to one of the major oil 
companies. 


The road haulage companies have main- 
tained the results of the previous twelve 
months. New vehicles have been added, 
including large road tank wagons having the 
largest permissible carrying capacity. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY CENTRE 
PROPERTIES LIMITED 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of City Centre Properties Limited was held 
on September 30th in London, Mr F. W. 
Lindgren, FCA (chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The income of the Group for the year 
ended March 25, 1957, shows a satisfactory 
increase of £139,468 to £827,168. 


London.—Island (Piccadilly) Development 
Limited, the Company in which we are asso- 
ciated with the Legal & General Assurance 
Society Limited, in the development of the 
Monico Site in Piccadilly Circus, has now 
been formed. 


Birmingham.—The development of the 34- 
acre site in the centre of the City, in which 
we are equal partners with The Land Securi- 
ties Investment Trust Limited, has reached 
the stage where part of the ground floor will 
be occupied next month and the major part 
of the building will be completed about mid- 
summer next year. 


South Wales.—We have entered into a con- 
tract to acquire the Newport and Monmouth 
town sections of the Tredegar Estate at a 
figure in excess of £1,000,000. We are satis- 
fied that this will prove to be a valuable 
acquisition for the Group. 


Leeds.—Shell-BP House in Eastgate has 
been completed and is now occupied and 
revenue producing. 


Bristol.—Shell-BP House in Wine Street 
is proceeding satisfactorily, and the Contrac- 
tors anticipate completing the building during 
1958. 


Liverpool.—The Lord Street development 
is proceeding as arranged. Lettings have 
been agreed on a satisfactory basis. 


Kingston-upon-Thames.— The _ extensive 
alterations to the Kingston Empire have been 
completed, and the property has been fully 
let. 


Leicester —The Group have leased an im- 
portant site in Granby Street to Maple and 
Company Limited. 


Central Commercial Properties Limited 
has continued to expand and further proper- 
ties have been acquired in various cities in the 
country. 


We have formed a new company, Consoli- 
dated City Properties Limited, in association 
with the Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd. We value 
this new association very highly and con- 
sider that your Group will derive consider- 
able benefits therefrom. 


A number of further important’ develop- 
ments and acquisitions are under discussion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRAITHWAITE & CO. 
(ENGINEERS), LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


SALE OF SUBSTANTIAL BLOCK OF 
INDIAN COMPANY’S SHARES 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Braithwaite & Co. 
(Engineers), Limited was held on Septem- 
ber 26th at Dorland House, 14/16 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. Mr J. Harvey 
Humphryes, AssocICE, MJIStructE, the 
Chairman, presided. 


The net profit of the Group, including 
gross dividend from Braithwaite & Co. (India) 
Limited and before charging taxation, is 
£185,221 against £165,157 for the previous 
year. After charging taxation for the year 
the consolidated net profit for the year is 
£80,821 compared with £74,057 for the 
previous year. 

Resolutions were unanimously passed for 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
confirmation of preference dividend already 
paid in respect of the year ended March 31, 
1957, and the income of a final dividend of 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company Limited, was held on 
September 30th in London. 


Mr Jack Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said : 


The profit for the Group for the year 
under review is £41,940 compared with 
£47,444 for the previous year. The taxation 
charge for this year is £23,779 leaving a 
profit of £18,161 as compared with £24,126. 

The profit of the Parent Company, The 
British Homophone Company Limited, is 
£9,734 as compared with £12,626 for the 
previous year. After taxation the result is 
£4,720 as compared with £6,868. Ebonestos 
Industries Limited have paid a dividend to 
the Parent Company in respect of the year 
to March 31, 1957, which after deduction of 
Income Tax amounts to £6,487. and _ this 
amount must be added to the aforemen- 
tioned £4,720. The net profit of the Com- 
pany including the Ebonestos Industries 
Limited Dividend is £11,207 as compared 
with £12,059, 

The Subsidiary Companies, of which 
Ebonestos Industries Limited is the more im- 
portant, show a small decrease in profits. 
Before taxation the figure is £32,206 as 
against £34,818, and after taxation £13,441 
compared with £17,258. 

Adverse trading conditions are persisting 
with a resulting decrease of turnover. Steps 
have been taken to effect every possible 
economy to cushion the effects attendant 
upon a falling off of turnover, and I feel 
sure that Shareholders will view the future 
of your Companies with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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4 per cent, less tax, making a total of 8 per 
cent, less tax, for the year on the Ordinary 
Shares. 


The Chairman, referring to the Directors’ 
Report and the announcement therein abou: 
the agreement for sale of a substantial block 
of shares in Braithwaite & Co. (India 
Limited, stated that in a letter dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1957, addressed to Messrs Orr, Dignam 
& Co., the Company’s solicitors and attorneys 
in India, the Reserve Bank of India had given 
its consent to the transfer of 200,000 shares 
to Jardine Henderson Limited, Calcutta, at 
a price of 32 rupees per share (=48s. per 
share at ls. 6d. per rupee). The Reserve 
Bank of India had furthermore stated that 
it would be prepared to allow the proceeds 
of this sale to be remitted to the United 
Kingdom subject to an amount being re- 
tained in India to meet Capital Gains Tax 
= miscellaneous expenses incidental to the 
sale, 


Mr R. J. Newman Taylor and Mr S. J. 
Harper were re-elected Directors of the 
Company. 


The Directors were authorised to agree the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs White- 
hill Marsh Jackson & Co., and the proceed- 
ings terminated with votes of thanks to the 
Chairman, staff and workpeople. 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE .- 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited, was held on September 30th, in 
London, Mr Jack Lesser (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement, circulated with the report and 
accounts, and was taken as read: 


The Consolidated Accounts of the Group 
of Companies for the year to March 31, 1957, 
show a profit of £80,337, as compared with 
£111,688 for the previous year. Group 
Taxation absorbs £47,179, with the wale 
that the Group Net Profits, after taxation, 
are £33,158, as compared with £53,345. 
Reduced profits were anticipated. However, 
after taking intg.account the strong financial 
position, the Board again propose to recom- 
mend the payment of a Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 12 per cent, less tax. 


Both the Balance Sheet of Crystalate 
Limited and the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
of the Group continue to show a sound 
financial position. 


The Compression Moulding Sections of 
your Companies interests are experiencing 
conditions which, while persisting, must have 
an impact on the Group results. At the 
present time, due to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, Ebonestos Industries Limited is being 
most affected. Steps have been taken to 
effect every possible economy to cushion the 
effects attendant upon a falling off of turn- 
over and I feel sure that despite the present 
difficult times, Stockholders will, with the 
Directors, continue to view the future of 
your Group with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Binding Cases ae “The Economist ta , 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT.E) - 
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The year can be stamped on the 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
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to EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 
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AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for the position of FELLOW 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEMOGRAPHY. Besides 
conducting research the Fellow will be required to assist 
in the training and supervision of research students. 

The salary and range of a Fellow is determined within 
the limits £A1,600 to £A2,250 and the appointment will 
be made for an initial period of five years; thereafter 
it may be made permanent. 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will be pro- 
vided and reasonable removal expenses will be paid. 

Further details are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

_Applications close in Australia and London on 
November 16, 1957. 


INSULTING ACTUARIES in SOUTH AFRICA 
require the services of 
(1) actuary—qualified in the last five years; and 
(2) student—must have passed at least in interest and 
life contingencies. , . 
These vacancies only arise because of rapid expansion 
and the prospects are good. There are already six 
qualified actuaries in the firm and assistance is urgently 
required. A partner expects to be in London about 
October 8th for a few days only, so please address all 
applications to: 
England. c/o Barclays Bank, D.C.O., 
Circus Place. London Wall, 
London, E.C.2. 
and state telephone number. 



























THE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY 


REQUIRES A 


LECTURER 


(ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING) 


for the Industrial Training Centre at Kirkuk. He will be 
required to give instruction in Electrical Engineering 
Science to apprentices, initially to the standard of Ordinary 
National Certificate, and later to the standard of Higher 
National Certificate; ability to offer Engineering Drawing 


: , f 7 LEXIBOX LTD., manufacturers of Mechanical 
and General Engineering Science desirable. 


Seals, and a Member of the M.O.R. Group of 
Companies, invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of GENERAL MANAGER at the Head 
Office in Trafford Park. Manchester. This is a 
new appointment and results from reorganisation 
and continued expansion of the Company's world- 
wide interests. 


A wide practical knowledge of Engineering and some 
experience as an instructor or lecturer in a Technical 
Institute or College are essential and candidates must be 
capable of instructing apprentices whose English is 
intially weak. Applicants, under 35, must be ready to 
fake up the appointment in January, 1958. Pensionable 
cmoluments not less than £1,185 per annum, plus local 
allowances between £485 and £700, depending on family 
circumstances. Annual leave with paid passages. Air 
conditioned, fully furnished accommodation provided at 
nominal rent, but married applicants must be prepared 
for initial separation.—Write giving full details of quali- 
fixations and career to date and quoting No. 720 to 
Box No. 1185, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Lid., Gateway 
House, London, E.C.4. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Reservations are currently being accepted for the 
following courses for Line Supervision : 


The successful candidate will be in charge of 
the day-to-day administration of the Company, 
responsible directly to the Managing Director. 


An engineering background is essential, together 
with a high degree of administrative and organisa- 
tional ability and successful experience of hand- 
ling staff. A knowledge of the pump manufacture 
and/or petroleum industries would be advan- 
tageous; fluency in German and/or French is 
desirable. 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Department of the Treasury. 
SENIOR FINANCE OFFICER Grade 1, £A1,938- 


It is expected that the successful candidate will 
be in the age group 35/40 years. A commencing 


salary of up to £3,000 per annum is envisaged, (1) Supervisory Management: Two weeks commencing 


Phys together with a car allowance. etc. There is a oe a. 1957. “4 course designed to aid supervision 
DUTIES: Major investigations and research into non-contributory Staff Assurance Scheme. ssibvsresrctincaneenibcinaaheannpensntsnibwapoadaie 
yovernment accounting and systems and _ procedures. 


with particular emphasis on the developments of 
mechanised accounting and the application of electronic 
computers. 
QUALIFICATIONS : A_ degree or diploma _ in 
Accountancy or Economics or Commerce with a major 
im Accountancy is desirable. Alternatively a degree or 
diploma in Arts, Science or Engineering with a major 
in Mathematics, together with appropriate practical 
experience in accounting. 
ae OFFICER Grade 4, £A1,583- 
£A1.77 
DUTIES: Assist in major investigations and research 
into government accounting and systems and procedures. 
QUALIFICATIONS: As_ for position of Senior 
Finance Officer Grade 1 (see above). 
APPLICATIONS to be lodged with Chief Finance 
Officer, Australia House. Strand, London, W.C.2, on 
or before October 30, 1957. 


(2) Communications and Discipline: One week com- 
mencing October 28, 1957. A course giving assistance to 
line management in the handling of problems arising 


from Communications at all levels, order giving and 
discipline. 


Applications in the fullest confidence should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Flexibox Ltd., 17 
Stratton Street, London, ‘1, with the words 
“General Manager”? marked on the envelope. 


- Fee, including residence—12 Guineas per week. 
ARGE MANUFACTURING and selling company in 


Brazil has a vacancy on the Personnel side of its 
organisation. The appointment is pensionable and carries 
excellent prospects. Previous experience of Personnel 
work and knowledge of Portuguese desirable but not 
essential. There will be a preliminary period of training 
in England. Candidates, who should be aged 28-33. 
should apply in writing. giving full details of_ career, 
to Box J.64, Willings. 362 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1. 

ERSONNEL OFFICER required for West London 
engineering company. Suit man 23-30 preferably with 
some previous industrial personnel experience. 1.P.M. 


Further details from Professor Macrae, Residential 


Centre for Management Studies, Chesters, Bearsden, 
(Tel. Bearsden 2275.) 





HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 

range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION require a | training essential. The post covers wide range of HIRSTIER students of this column will now be 
Senior Information Officer (unestablished); duties personnel duties in medium-sized department.—Full familiar with Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. Picture 
\ involve taking charge of small Unit producing reference | details of age. education, experience and salary required | their joy when they discover Fino Feria, a new dry fino 


| papers on United Kingdom affairs, excluding economic 
atiairs. Knowledge of British Institutions, a University 
degree, and the ability to write factually and concisely 
are essential qualifications. Previous experience in the 


to Box No. 778. 


ECURITY analyst with experience in management of 
North American stocks required to run international 


by the same people! Ole! 


NSTITUTO de Espafia, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. Term 
begins October i4th. Classes and lectures on the 


z “ : portfolios and participate in general research work.— Sans bones a ; 

; preparation of basic material for information purposes | Write stating age and particulars of experience to Box — —— eee oe ae Cee 
and experience in editing and supervising the work of Z.130, clo Streets, 110 Old Broad Street. E.C.2. ’ i ; . : 

l others in this field are desirable. Salary £1,350 to £1,605 


Special preparation classes for the Certificate of the 
Institute of Spain and the Diploma of the University of 
Madrid (advanced level).—For full details apply to the 
Secretary, SLO 8381. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 


HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires 
a SENIOR PROMOTION OFFICER to take charge 
of general promotion, publicity and advertising. A good 
education, interest in design, ability to write and speak 
and relevant experience essential. Some commercial ex- 


(male); £1,251 to £1,477 (female).—Write giving date of 
bith, education, full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence and posts held (quoting reference PE.2777). Manager, 
) Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. No original testimonials should be sent. 


cee Reece - nai . raduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
’ Only candidates selected for interview will be advised. perience preferred. Starting salary not, less — s1.208 14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S 
for a fully experienced candidate. Pensionable. Age > W . . aot . 
l ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION have two | approximately 30-40.—Write w The Establishment Officer. 2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 
vacancies for Information Officers (unestablished) 28 Haymarket S.W.1, for further details and application : in iaieietinaiin tie 
) One of the posts involves the study of economic, social] form B.Sc.ECON LONDON UNIV ERSITY 
t ind political developments in the Commonwealth, _par- ARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED invite applica- UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ticularly in the U.K. dependencies ; the other will be tions from women between the ages of 25 and 35 for provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
’ concerned with foreign political or with economic affairs. Staff Management in their larger stores. These are senior without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
The duties of cach post include the selection of relevant | posts with progressive salaries. Candidates should preter- those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
factual information on a variety of subjects and its presen- | ably have had experience in managing staff. Commencing | industry, government or municipal posts The College 
’ tation in the form of reference papers. Ability to write | salary for the introductory period would vary accordine established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
| factually and: concisely is an essential qualification. The to age and experience but would not be less than £500 Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C 
possession of a University degree, a good general know- p.a.—Please write in first place for further particulars , . 
- ledge of relevant sources of information. and experience 


Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 


and application form to the Appointments Section, 82 


im preparing basic material for information purposes, ¢.g. | Baker Street. London, W.1. marking the Envelope * S.M.” 


a lectures. broadcasts or reports, are desirable. Salary 
1.410 to £1,285 (male); £1,017 to £1,184 (female).— 

Write giving date of birth, education, full details of 
qualifications and experience and posts held (quoting 


PRECISION MACHINE BUILDING 


educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries 
a reference PE.2781), Manager, Ministry of Labour and C : cretarie secre : : 
- oe = se ae os ‘ ompany Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists Also 
t ane ss cee ak ads catia CAPACITY REQUIRED combined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
selected for int vines S be advised. : a ; . E training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 
a erview wi e¢ advised. READS OF LIVERPOOL. for their high speed Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
SECRETARY. The Heavy Woollen District Manufac- can-making project will have need to locate con- resident students.—Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. 
turers’ Association invites applications for the siderable _machine building capacity for special Loveridge. M.A.(Cantab.). St. Godric’s College. 2 Ark- 
responsible post of Secretary (Male) of the Association. purpose machinery, to existing drawings. Those wright Road, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 
f Applicants should be of good personality and address and ae ae” aur alae aan Ge ee 9831. 
must possess tact and initiative in addition to a know- - . eee are arena " . 
Ss ledge of secretarial work. Knowledge of the wool textile sidered. We are interested om both pan ct. SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
e industry is desirable and experience of costing would be and permanent facilities, an a considerable 


volume of work will develop.—Please address 
replies, marked ‘* Confidential.”” to 
The Managing Director, 


Reads Limited, 
Orrell House, Orrell Lane, Liverpool 9. 


«a deciding advantage.—Please write giving details of age. 
tducation, qualifications, experience and salary required 
to The President, The Heavy Woollen District Manu- 
faturers’ Association, Yorkshire Penny Bank Chambers, 


¥ Market Place, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, marking the envelope 
> * Confidential.” 


TATISTICIAN IN THE CENTRAL STATISTICS 
2 OFFICE. DUBLIN. Salary Scales : Women and 
unmarried men: £589 to £926 after 8 years and then to 


ao 


B.Sc.ECON DEGREE 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three tf Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


l- a 220): Married men: £589 to £1,060 after 8 years and f E t eT a yy Cost 

+ then to £1,414, Maximum Age _ Limit: 30 years. TT ] or Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
it fF kssential: (i) First or Second Class Honours Degree (or O OMAN BANK Secretarial, Civil’ Service, Management. Export, Com- 
2 Cyuivalent) in) Mathematics or Mathematical Physics or mercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 


¢ Muthematical Statistics; or (ii) First or Second Class 
x Honours Degree (or equivalent) and adequate experience 
practical statistical work.—Application forms and 
further particulars from Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 45 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. Latest 


dale jor receiving completed application forms: 
Ostober 25, 1957. 


The London Office ,of the Ottoman Bank will 
take over additional premises as from Sep- 
tember 30. Its address will then be 18/22 
Abchurch Lane, London. E.C.4. and its new 
telephone number MANsion House 3456. 


many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.-Write today for free prospectus—-and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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The Richardsons Westgarth Group \® 


. » . can provide the most modern propelling machinery 
of any type for any class of vessel. The Group has engined ships having 


a greater total horse-power than any other engineering concern in the 


country. 


Co-ordinating the activities of :— 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATQMIC LTD. 


P.O. Box No. 2, Wallsend-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


ASSOCIATED ATOMIC CONSORTIUM : ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 








